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New Departure 
FAIRY 


TALE AND FABLE 


BY THOMPSON. 


Reader for First and Second Year. At- 
tractive re-arrangement of Fables and 
Folk Stories. 


“EXQUISITE ARTISTIC FEATURES. 


Reproductions from Landseer, Bonheur, 
Troyon, Carter, Douglass, von Bremen, 
Van Marck, etc. 


Adopted by New York, Brooklyn, Denver, 
Chicago, New Haven, Buffalo, 
Worcester, Lawrence, 
etc., etc. 





inrrovoucrory Price, 33 Cenrs. 


NEW CENTURY BUSY WORK 


Novel and effegtive instruction for first 
year. An Object and Nature Study. Pupil 
can use without assistance. 


HIGH ART ILLUSTRATION. 
Seventeen distinct sets in boxes. 


Sampce Ser Maitceo For 15 Cenrs. 


NEW CENTURY DEVELOP- 
MENT MAPS. 


Best, cheapest, and most convenient for use. 


In blocks of 50. 
ed 


Outline Maps. 


Sampce B.Locks, Cents. 


NEW CENTURY EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


239 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


113 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 





BROOKS’S NEW ARITHMETICS 


A TWO-BOOK SERIES. 


THE NORMAL RUDIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC 
THE NORMAL STANDARD ARITHMETIC 


By' EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D., 
(Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools,) author of 
The Famous Brooks’s Mathematical Series. 

These books are entirely new and are based upon the 
principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popu- 
lar and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of con- 
tents and in grading they are carefully adapted to modern 
requirements. To the making of these new arithmetics Dr. 
Brooks brings his ample experience as normal school princi- 
pal, superintendent of Philadelphia schools, member of the 
Committee of Fifteen and author of many mathematical 
books unprecedented for their success. 


BEITZEL’S NEW SPELLERS. 


THE PRIMARY WORD-BUILDER 
THE ADVANCED WORD-BUILDER 


TWO CONSECUTIVE LOGICAL SYSTEMATIC SPELLING BOOKS. 
By A. J. BEITZEL, A.M., 


(Superintendent of the Public Schools of Cumberland County, Pa ) 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


614 Arch Street, - - . - PHILADELPHIA 
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BUT SHOWS SOME TOUCH IN FRECKLE, STREAK, OR STAIN 
OF HIS UNRIVALL’D PENCIL. 


DIXON'S  sszecan 


send 16 cents, in stamps, for samples. 
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If you are not familiar with DIXON’S, mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and 
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Of Interest to 


MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 


Our Special Price List of Benches 


209 Bowery, 


and Tools for Trade Schools. 


HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER & CO., 


New York. 





Northrop’ S aaa S Steel Ceilings. 


Especially 
., desirable 
> for 


Schools, 
OLD OR NEW. 


For Estimates 
address 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, 40 Cherry St., NEW YORK. 


THE NATIONAL COURSE IN PHYSICS 


as Recommended by THE COMMITTEE OF TEN. 






Py MANY 
DESIGNS 














Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Apparatus for 
this course; also Illustrated and Descriptive Cata- 
logues of Chemical and Bacteriological Laboratory Sup- 
plies. 


FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL CO., 


BOSTON & CHICAGO. 


Visual Teaching. 


TAKE IT UP NOW. 


—Don’t wait to follow someone's iead. 


Mariotte Bottle, 5053. 











Cut shows ‘*‘ Criterion’’ Magic Lantern with Electric Lamp, but any form of 
light may be substituted. The ‘‘Criterion” is the only lantern made that is suitable for 
all work, from Kindergarten to Laboratory. 


J. B. COLT & Co., ° 
115-117 Nassau St., = = New York. 


Manufacturers of Projection Apparatus, 
Lantern Slides, Focusing Lamps and 
Accessories. Send for Catalogue 


At Uaipread convenience one rageorer wo : 

The GRAND UNION HOTEL ® 
s ye to ry ne “- e oe = s 
8 ms, ay an ards, ° 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 424d Sis., 
Musical, tar sounding, and nig oiy satis- 
Bells for schools, ae. 


AGENCIES— 


189 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
131 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
50 Bromfield Street, - BOSTON, MASS 
33-35 8S. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
| 415 N. Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

126 Erie Co., Bank B'ld’g. BUFFALO,N.Y 

@ 9 Marietta street, - - ATLANTA, GA, 


Fine Science Apparatus. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS Co., 


(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch’l Furn’g Co. 
Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 

Works and Salesroom—t79-181 Lake St., Chicago. 

260-page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 








e 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 














WERE TLS 2° BUCKEYE PEt t FOUNDRY, 
'y “eae. 18326. Best Graded Copper and and Tin 
Description and prices on application Pie ond Hen ee =y BELLS 





wrLs 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides, 
We have the only successful 
Acetylene Generator for Optical 
Lanterns and House Il!lumination. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
Only complete Science Factory in the West. 


INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 
CHICAGO. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


maga AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 


Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 


Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


CHEMICALS 
APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 
IMPORTERS 
anaseme. 


628 Arch St, 
PHILADELPHIA 














Catalogues mailed 
on receipt of the 
postage, six cents 





The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast 
Lamp. 





| guage will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL 
communicating with advertisers, 


wheo 
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TEACHERS’ 


ACENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 


101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, - 


STABLISHED IN 1884. ... . v 


a. 





ASSOCIATION 


- CHICAGO. 


EEKS Teachers who are ambitious for advance- 
ment rather than those without positions . . 





. +» POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 
is an important consideration in estimating the advantages of one teachers’ 


[LOCATION agency over another. It is not generally known that the total expenditure for 


the support of public schools in Pennsylvania is nearly double the aggregate of expenditures for 
schools in the States of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida ; that it far exceeds the expenditure of the South Central division of States, which 
includes Kentucky, Tennessee. Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas; or the combined 
expenditures of the Western division, which includes Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and Calitornia. 
TEACHERS of acknowledged ability assisted to desirable pasitions in Pennsylvania and every other 


“exssress NATIONAL BDUCATIONAL BUREAU, oq Eetc.MYESS 00" 
_ gtetpeh ens ncteaaeaaine te mt a e2e2etes 


¢ WINSHIP 
¢ TEACHERS’ ¢ 
¢ AGENCY > ee nen re TARVIS, Manager 


a i th i i th i i in Rina th Ri tintin thn tithe tn tn tie tie tine ti ths 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. +* 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 355 Wabosh Ave., Chicago, Ill. 107 Keith & Perry B'ld’g, Kansas City, Mo 
70 Fifth Ave.. New York City, N.Y. 25 King St., West Toronto,Can. 728 Cooper ar Denver, Colo. 
142 Twelfth St., Washington, D.C. 420 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Bilk., Los Angeles, Cal. 


B EACO Ni TEACHERS AGENCY 





Prompt Attention. 
Courteous Treatment. 


Fair Dealing. 


° : 
Best Equipment 





3 Somerset Street, - BOSTON. 








(20 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
| {2 9% per cent. of positiong filled last year were direct ap- 
plications from schoo! officials. 


P. I. MERRILL, Mgr. 





83 e/secured Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, ‘tsscrrssse. 
/o positions ALLENTOWN, PA. Custbess tn ot 
last year. L. B, LanpIs, - MANAGER. - Circulars Free. the states. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers ts invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Assists 





you should write to the 


For Western Positions i sncper WESTERN AGENCY 


iieicaiiaseneineamesemnaee 
viz:-ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Free Registration. — yyriowat, TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 





























24 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL — 
Che Open Court RELIGION OF 
YEARLY, $1.00 Send for sample capies. 
. . THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago. 
W. A. Olmsted 
215 and 2!7 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
© PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL and BIOLOGICAL 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. - Bromfield Street, Boston. 
devoted to the 
SCIENCE. 
On trial for 3 months for 25 cents, with a metallic Boston Binder free of charge. 
* ege 
Scientific Company, 
LABORATORY APPARATUS. 





ELECTRICAL CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
APPARATUS, = CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. * 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New Yerk. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14TH Street. N, Y. 





New York Educational Bureau has 
filled positions in 29 States and 
Canada. Recommends teachers 
with care. If you want real assist- 
ance or first class teachers, try 
Kelloge’s Bureau. No charge for 
information. Teachers are wanted 
now by H. S&S. Kellogg, Manager, 6! 
East Ninth St., New York. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


—OF THE— 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor 











Twelve major and minorcourses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 
ers of higher rank. 

ee 
Year begins September 27. 
Scholarships Offered. 
Special Scholarship for Women. 


ee 
For catalogue giving full information, address, 
EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., Dean, 
University Building, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. - - N.Y. CITY. 








FRICK’S SUCCESSFUL 


Automatic Electric 


PROGRAM 
CLOCK 


Automatically signals 
the periods of any num- 
ber of different pro- 
grams in any number of 
different rooms, cor- 
ridors. or buildings. 

All Periods of all pro- 
grams can be changed 
with ease, by simply 
inserting the contacts 
at the times desired. 

Antomatically makes 
ali changes of pro- 
grams. Introduces s/an- 
dard time everywhere. 

Apparatus furnished 
for all classes of pro- 
gram signaling. 

Compiete plants in- 
stalled, including Fire 
Alarm, Button Board 
for special signals, 
teachers’ calls, &c, 








lease write for 
illustrated catal- 
ogue and testimen- 
ials. They wiil in- 
terest you. 


FRED. FRICK. Mfr. 


WAYNESBORO, PA. 
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‘Absolutely Pure- Delicious-Nutritious - 





The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & Co, ete 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
| MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 

THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 





<< =) For ‘Vertical he er 


Use JOSEPH 


VERTICULAR 


PE 


AND 


GILLOTT’S 


VERTIGRAPH 


NS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 


at by,careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 





THE 





NUMBER S | xX MODEL 
EMI NGTON stanparo STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER 


MANY NOTABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 


ALIGNMENT 
Perfect, and permanently maintained 

PAPER FEED 
Absolute control, any width, on any 

part of cylinder 

PAPER CARRIAGE 

Wider, Lighter, Stronger, Steadier 

PAPER GUIDES s 
Self-Adjustable anywhere. No rub- 

ber bands 
TOUCH 
Superlatively easy and non-fatiguing 
SPACING [MECHANISS1 

Works with greater speed and un- 

erring certainty 

RIBBON MOVEMENT 
Simplicity and economy combined 
SHIFTING MECHANISM 
Entirely new and more perfect 
system 








DESIGN 
Scientifically correct, mechanically 
wrought out 


CONSTRUCTION 
Every possible improvement in material 
and the making 


Send for pamphlets on *‘ The Educational Use of the Typewriter,” 


‘A Few Office Buildings in New York,” 


(illustrated), and ‘The Gist of It.’ 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 





Tied Braip 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A brain food. It increases the 
capacity for’ mental labor, and 
acts as a general tonic. It rests 
the tired brain and imparts 
thereto new life and energy. 


Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, 
N. Y., says: 

“TI gave it to one patient who was 
unable to transact the most ordinary 
business, because his brain was ‘ tired 
and confused,’ upon the least men- 
tal exertion. Immediate relief and 
ultimate recovery followed.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all druggists. 





Actual Experience 
Discounts any amount of talk 


The Caligraph 


is the simplest and most durable 


Typewriter 








“_ aa eee = 
Outlasts “MMMM eka 
Them Tn Fs 
All.” t: Ny vane wil wil 4 


- 


Our BOOKLET will give yousome candid and unsolic- 
ited testimonials that are worth careful consideration. 

Send also for our 1896 CATALOGUE and SAMPLE Book 
OF TYPEWRITER PAPERs. 





AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 
237 Broadway, New York. U.S A. 





vEW ENS, ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS 


For Vertical Writing. 


No. 556 Fine Points. 


Works: 
CAMDEN, N. J. 








~a 


No. 570 Medium Points, 
You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St.. New York: 


—— S CrcreRBROOK & COS —<—__ Gi ESTERBROOK & C —— a CiesTERBRooK aco’s \ 


No 571 Coarse Points. 
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A Little School-Boy of Fifty Years 
Ago. 
By ANNA M, FULLER. 


With very much the same proud importance as swells 
in the breasts of little boys of to-day the little boy of 
fifty years ago set off to school. 

His way lay along an old road, between stone walls, 
overhung with blackberry vines and the fast-purpling 
wild grape, and was shaded by roadside apple trees 
planted by public-spirited forefathers, and laden with 
ripening fruit with which our school-boy filled his 
pockets. 

He was a wide-awake New England boy, and even at 
five years of age had gathered much that his school 
could not teach him, nor even the “nature studies” 
of the modern school could have supplied. He knew: 

“ Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 
Of the wild-flower’s time and place ; 
How the tortoise bears his shell 
How the woodchuck digs his cell 
And the ground mole sinks his well ; 
How the robin feeds her young ; 
How the oriole’s nest is hung ; 
Where the whitest lilies blow 
Where the freshest berries grow.” 

Much more had Mother Nature taught her boy, but 
te the great world of books, the mystical symbols of A 
B C, he must be introduced in much weariness of flesh 
and spirit. 

He had to learn the whole alphabet, plain letters, 
italics, and capitals before he was allowed to turn to 
the next page in Webster’s blue spelling-book and put 
together such simple but meaningless combinations as 
“abab; eb,eb; ib, ib,” and so on through all the 
vowels in combination with each consonant. 

Here, perhaps, may have been the germ of our modern 
phonetic system, applied, however, less logically than 
now. 

When our boy had reached ba, baker, baker, and 
shashad y, shady, heading columns of words of two 
syllables he was fairly launced on his educational career, 
and so proceeded until he could read in a measured 
monotone, ‘ No-man-may-put-off-the-law-of-God.” 

It was not because any teacher taught this unempha- 
sized monotone, but each little class heard others who 
had reached that stage before them read it thus, and so 
followed in conscious or unconscious imitation. 

Every day after the little boy had read his lesson be- 
side the teacher’s knee he went back to his seat on the 





low, front bench to swing his little legs aimlessly until 
he was called again. Here the roguish ones sometimes 
pinched and wiggled, but all had to keep a sharp look- 
out for the sudden descent of the apple tree sprout 
which hung behind the teacher's desk. 

They had no slates, no object lessons, no “ busy- 
work,” no pretty kindergarten plays, and what wonder 
that the ever busy satan often “ found some mischief for 
the idle little hands to do.” 

By the order of classes the little boy knew about when 
recess time ought to come and waited wearily for it. 
Occasionally a little boy would fall asleep only to be 
roughly roused by a cuff, dealt oftentimes without dis- 
crimination on head, ears, or any portion-of his anato- 
my most convenient to the teacher’s hand. 

The weary waiting was sometimes varied by watch- 
ing pranks devised by more fertile brains and daring 
spirits among the older boys. More exciting still was 
the crisis when the culprits were brought to justice and 
an incident of flogging occurred. 

Our little boy was of a sensitive, sympathetic nature, 
and trembled, shivered, and loathed while the birchen 
rod or heavy ruler fell on the shrinking shoulders. 

Fear was the only restraint and force the highest law. 
The little boy particularly remembers one giant teacher . 
who whipped with such severity that he would be jailed 
if it were at the present time. 

If the past generation produced greater mea than 
now, there may have been something in the faithful ob- 
servance of the injunction of Solomon as to the use of 
the rod. Nor was this confined to the school ; for it 
was generally understood that the boy who “ got a lick- 
ing” at school would receive a liberal second dose of 
the oil of birch-at home also. 

When our little boy had learned the spelling-book al- 
most by heart, he was promoted to the New Testament. 
He began at the first chapter of the Gospel of St. John 
and now whiled away the long hours by poring over 
the sweet old story, which came to him thus in all its 
freshness and force. 

We can see him as he sat there dangling his little legs 
and bending his head over the little Book which thus 
became part of his education, and we think we can see, 
too, some logical connection between this phase of his 
school life and the strong religious principle of his and 
other lives which grew up on such a regimen and gave 
us all that is strong and true in our civilization of to- 
day. 

It was a great ambition of every little boy on that 
front seat to “cipher” and own a slate. The multipli- 
cation table was written on the board for him to study 
and one of his teachers had some premonitions of mod- 
ern methods and brought in kernels of corn and beans 
by which to teach counting. When he had “been 
through” Colburn’s First Lessons and was at last in- 
vested with the dignity of a slate and pencil, having 
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also read through the New Testament, he was promoted 
to a higher seat and became a big boy. 

He is an old man now, but he can tell you just how 
that old school-room looked and where all his school- 
mates sat. 

There were four tiers of set wooden benches, ranged 
each above the other and around three sides of the 
room. The last or upper three had a continuous desk 
in front, the vertical part of the desk making the back 
of the seat below. The fourth or front row was made 
low, without a desk, and, as we have seen, was occupied 
by the little ones. 

The only method of grading was by promotion to a 
higher seat. 

On these “ chief seats ” the boysand girls “ ciphered ” 
through Daboll’s Arithmetic, read in the “English 
Reader,” and finally in the “American Preceptor ”— 
both choice collections of English classics—and studied 
the geography and atlas, most of which was committed 
to memory. 

Very little stress was laid upon geography, and in- 


deed there was little to study as compared with the 
amplified and growing knowledge of the present day. 
There were only thirteen states, while most of Africa 
and North America was unexplored, China and Japan 





were shut out from the intercourse and knowledge of 
the world and even much of Europe was to the average 
boy only a red or yellow division on the map. 

A great deal was made of grammar and Lindley Mur- 
tay was thoroughly conned. Marvelous feats of pars- 
ing were performed, nor was it by any means unusual to 
thus dispose of whole books of Paradise Lost or other 
English classics, such as Pope’s Essay on Man and 
Thomson’s Seasons. In the winter terms the teacher 
was always a man—often a college student thus eking 
out a slender income. For the large boys who crowded 
into school in the farmer’s leisure season, such teachers 
sometimes introduced a little geometry and natural 
philosophy. 

Of history there was as little to learn as of geography. 
Revolutionary days were not then so far away, but that 
they were living memories to the fathers and mothers 
and of the subsequent history, which we study to-day, 
these boys of fifty years ago were to be the makers. 

Of the spelling school, village lyceum, or debating so- 
ciety and afterwards the town meeting, which were po- 
tent factors in the educational development of every 
New England boy, we cannot treat here, but as we were 
considering only the /###/e school boy, we must leave 
him there on that back seat—a little boy no longer. 

While the school boy of to-day may find much to be 
thankful for in his school life as contrasted with that of 
the olden time, he must not be too sure that the advan- 
tage is allon his side. With the march of time and 
progress it is still possible that we may have left behind 
some qualities of sturdy independence of thought, self- 
reliance and respect for proper authority, just as ster- 
ling and quite as necessary in the development of man- 
liness to-day as in the boys of fifty years ago. 

North Adams, Mass. 
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The First English Schoolmaster 
In the Province of New York. 
By WILLIAM S. PELLETREAU. 


The oldest document that is now in existence, written 
in the English language within the present limits of the 
state of New York, isthe Indian deed for Southampton, 
Long Island, dated December 13, 1640. This document 
is in the handwriting of Richard Mills, “ schoolmaster” 
who was among the earliest settlers of the oldest Eng- 
lish town in the province. For several years he held 
the double position of schoolmaster and town clerk, 
and enjoyed the title of “ Mr.” which meant something 
in those days, and is a sure indication of his high social 
station. When the people of Southampton built a new 
meeting-house in 1651, they gave him the old one to 
enlarge his house and enable him to keep an “ ordinary,” 
or house of entertainment for strangers. In 1655, he 
sold his house and left Southampton forever. He had 
better have stayed there. 

He next appears as a resident at Newtown, where he 
was precentor and schoolmaster, but very shortly after 
he went to Westchester. Here the schoolmaster found 
himself in hot water. That region was debatable land, 
held and occupied by the Dutch, and claimed by the 
English. The very names of the place are a lesson in 
history and geography. To the Dutch coming from the 
west it was known as the “oost dorp” or the east 
village, while to the English settlers advancing from 
the east, it was known as “the Westchester,” 

Richard Mills became at once a recognized leader of 
the English settlers who were anxious to have the vil- 
lage a part of the colony of Connecticut. Their con- 
tinuous and persistent efforts aroused the wrath of the 
governor of New Netherland, and sending a band of 
soldiers he arrested the ring leaders of what he termed 
“the English thieves,” and among them was Mr. Rich- 
ard Mills, who was cast into the prison at Fort Am- 
sterdam. Now there may be some _ philosophical 
enough to believe that 

“ Stone walls do not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 

But the schoolmaster was not one of them. A week 
or two spent in that undesirable position brought him 
to his senses, and he addressed a very piteous letter to 
Gov. Peter Stuyvesant—or as he termed him “ My dear 
Lord Steveson ”’—bitterly complaining of the discom- 
forts he endured, and earnestly asking for release. 
But the individual known in the history of the veracious 
Diedrich Knickerbocker as “Peter the Headstrong,” 
turned a deaf ear to the complaints of the ex-school- 
master, and he continued to languish, Two weeks 
later he addressed another letter to the high council of 
New Netherland, stating that he “had been tenderly 
brought up from his infancy,” and now in his old age 
was confined in their dungeon, where, as he expressed 
it, “his sufferings would perdite his life” if he were 
not very speedily released, and urging as a further int 
ducement his intention “to go about his affairs to Vir- 
ginia ” as soon as possible. ; 

He was shortly after released from his captivity upon 
his taking an oath to do nothing either within or with- 
out the province to the detriment of the government. 
The next information we have concerning him is found 
in a report of the commissioners of the colony of Con- 
necticut, who state as one of their complaints, that the 
Dutch had sent soldiers who arrested some of the most 
prominent citizens of Westchester, “and the next day 
they sent for one Mr. Richard Mills whom they east 
into their prison at New Amsterdam, and so treated 
him that there is strong reason to believe that it caused 
his death which happened soon after.” And such was 
the unhappy fate of the first English scheolmaster in 
the province of New York. : 

In 1710, Richard Mills, of Cohansey (now Fairfield), 
New Jersey, speaks of himself in a deed, as “ grandson 
and sole heir at law of Mr. Richard Mills, formerly of 
Westchester.” It would be interesting to know if he 
has any descendants living. 
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Art in the Schoolroom. 


Foreign Photographs. 


By JOSEPHINE Manon. 


Unmounted photographs of ali the great art treasures 
of Europe, and of the scenery as well can be obtained 
so easily and generally at such very low prices that 
there appears to be no good reason why every school in 
the country shouid not afford a collection of these best 
of all substitutes for the objects themselves. When we 
reflect that in art we find the best products, in fact of 
the spiritual life of man for over six thousand years— 
there seems to be few subjects that such a collection, if 
carefully selected and properly studied, would not bring 
together in close correlation, simplifying much that is 
seemingly complex, giving reality to the vague and the 
mythical, and showing as from a high hill-top, the large- 
ness of lite, its aims, and the things of it which en- 
dure. 

A picture sometimes conveys at a glance what a vol- 
ume cannot describe. Pictures may be made to explain 
much in literature. They not only make clear and in- 
teresting a great deal that has been written of the ob- 
jects which they portray, but word-description of the 
products of the inner consciousness can be explained in 
no better way than by pictures that say the same thing 
tothe eye. The teacher of literature who wishes to 
reach the inner life of an age or people can doso best, 
and most easily, by studying the art of that age or peo- 
ple. 

It need not be said how valuable a collection of pho- 
tographs would be in the study of form and drawing. 
Its benefits here alone would compensate forthe expense 
many times over. _ 

The study of a few good examples of the different 
styles of architecture and ornament, arranged in evolu- 
tionary order, does more toward explaining the history 
and the principles of art, does more for originality in 
art composition, than any amount of teaching unaccom- 
panied by such study. 

History and art can not be separated. We should 
know next to nothing of the history of Egypt but for its 
art ; all the past events of Greece are written on the 
Parthenon ; the pointed spire or vaulted roof of a Gothic 
cathedral describes most graphically the asceticism of 
the middle ages. Pictures are just as necessary to the 
study of history as reference books. They perform an 
office which books can not perform, and cost no more. 

In such a subject as geography a folio of photographs 
would be as a “ Pot of Green Feathers,” showing that 
the earth is not a mere diagram with here and there 
color patches of different sizes and shapes, but that it is 
a living thing, a thing which we see and know, a thing 
on which we walk every day. 

Just think what it would mean for every school to 
have ten—one hundred—five hundred dollars worth of 
fine photographs! To overestimate the spiritualizing 
influence of such collections would be difficult. 

If our public libraries were to follow the example of 
one institution that will, in the near future, greatly in- 
crease the number of its folios and arrange them by 
periods and schools for circulation as books, the move- 
ment would not only be one of immense practical value, 
but one of broad philanthropy as well. The cost would 
not be great, as a thousand dollars will probably pur- 
chase eight or ten thousand fine clear pictures seven 
and a half by eleven inches. 

Americans as a nation are said to lack the esthetic 
sense. A concerted action on the part of schools, col- 
leges, and libraries might soon do much toward educat- 
ing the public in this direction. 

Most foreign dealers in photographs issue catalogues. 
In ordering all one has to do is toremit by money order 
or draft, and write in English, giving the catalogue 
numbers of the examples required. 
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Postage, which on a package of a hundred may 
amount to twenty cents, must be covered by the remit- 
tance. 


Packages up to two dollars in value will be passed by 
the custom officers without question. Should any doubt 
be raised as to the value, the inspector must be notified 
that the contents are for educational purposes and they 
will be allowed in free. Arrangement can be made with 
him to place your school on the free list, which will save 
future question and entitle you to import maps, charts, 
etc.,—/free of duty. 

All the addresses given below are of thoroughly reliable 
business firms. No apprehension need be felt for their 
honesty, or the correctness of their judgment, by any 
who may wish to leave the matter of selection in their 
hands. Whena school becomes known, some dealers 
will forward a quantity of pictures allowing the person 
ordering to keep the ones desired and return the 
others. 


Italian photographs are the cheapest. Those sold at 
ten cents apiece cost thirty-five cents if purchased in 
this country. From the dealers whose addresses are 
given prints of almost anything of interest in Italy can 
be obtained. The prices of the ordinary prints and 
ordinary sizes only are given. Special prices are given 
on large orders. 


ALINARI AND COOK, 
Corso, 137 a, Rome, Italy. 
Size 314” x 514” 
‘* 814 x Iolg 
“ 1254x174 
“174% x 23)¢ 
G. SOMMER AND FIGLIO, 
Sargo Vittoria, Palazzo Sommer Naples, Italy. 


$ .70 per dozen, 
1.16 “ee “ 


4-63 “se “ 
11,58 “ “ 


Size 4” x5” $ .58 per doz, 

“* 8x10 —- * 

“ 10x 25 am *- © 

CHAS. NAYA, 

Place S. Mark, N. 75-79, Venice, Italy. 
Size 7"x9” $ .10 each. 

* rol x 13% x ee 

“ 194 x21¢ 2m * 


A. RHOMAIDES, 
24-26 Rue Niké, Athens, Greece. 


Size 81g” x 1134” $ .20 each, 
“ 16.5 x 2I : - 
“ 21¢ x 26% — = 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHIC Co., 
15 Stadion Street, Athens, Greece, 


Size 814” x 1114” $.11 each, 
No catalogue is issued. 


A. BEATO, 
Luxor, Egypt, 
Size 7” x 11” $1.00 per dozen, 
No catalogue is issued. 
A. GIRAUDON, 
15 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
No catalogue is at hand but prices are about double the Italian, 
Size 8” x 11” costs a franc. 
LONDON STEREOSCOPIC Co, 


This company has two places of business, one in Regent street and the 
other in Cheapside. The number of either house could not be learned, 
but as both streets are very short, the direction is undoubtedly close enough, 

Size 734” x 11” $.36 each 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
Unter den Linden, 4 a., Berlin, Germany, 


Size 7x10” $.36 each, 
“ 15x19 72 “ 
“* 19h¢ x 264% 1.80 “ 
“ 26 x 3346 of6 “ 
“* 3Il¢ x29 gig * 
3536 X47 10.71 * 


ERDMANN & SCHANZ, 
4 Salcot Road, Bolingbroke Grove, London, S, W. 
Send varieties of photographs for selection to any part of the world, 


Remittances had best be sent by express money order. If postal money 
orders are sent to any European country, except England or France, the 
ponoaes merely gives a receipt which the remitter retains as a voucher. 

n sending to England or France an order is given, which must, be mailed 


to the payee, as would be done to one residing in this country, 
East Orange, N. /. 
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Works of Art in Schools. 


A few months ago there was, I believe, in all the school build- 
ings of the town but one picture which could be considered a 
work of art, There were some small drawings copied by pupils 
many years ago, most of them containing violations of principles 
and lacking in taste ; a few cheap prints ; some coarse, gaudy, and 
inharmonious colored pieces, and a quantity of newspaper cuts, 
advertising cards, and pictures from cigareite boxes. Many of 
these pictures were unframed and partly unfastened, wrinkled 
and twisted up, torn and faded, fly specked and dusty. Nearly 
all these have been removed and the few remaining have been 
made presentable. Within the past year considerable sums of 
money have been raised to buy really good school-room decora- 
tions. Entertainments have been successfully given by some 
schools, and subscriptions from the public have been asked for, 
but in most instances the pupils have raised the funds by setting 
apart some of their spending money, or by earning small sums 
by doing odd jobs for their parents or others. Not a school in 
the town is now without pictures having undoubted art value, 
and some are quite well furnished. The pupils are studying 
these pictures and are refined and elevated by them. Only a be- 
ginning, however, has been made, and the co-operation of all 
generous persons by contributing money or by giving or lending 
pictures or other decorations is earnestly solicited, that the work 
may be carried still further. 


In most trades and kinds of manufacturing the element of de- 
sign enters. Good taste as to form, color, or arrangement is 
needed, and so aid one in earning his living. Moreover, there are 
few people who do not spend a considerable sum each year for 
goods of some kind, clothing, household furniture, ornaments, 
decorations, and other articles, in which beauty is an important 
element. Certainly hard working people need and deserve some- 
thing for their happiness, something mentally and spiritually stim- 
ulating and elevating. But in too — cases their money is spent 
unwisely, and for “that which profiteth not.” So, whether we view 
the matter from the standpoint of the producer or that of the con- 
sumer the cultivation of artistic taste is of high value. Now the 
taste is trained only by studying examples of good art. Hence 
the necessity of pictures and other works of art in the school- 
room seems beyond question. Our children deserve the highest 

roducts that the genius of man has brought forth. Usually the 
st examples of art cost little if any more than the common- 
lace, and poor art spoils the taste. The best authorities, there- 
ore, say that if we cannot have good pictures it is better to have 
none. 

Beside creating and training a taste for the beautiful, works of 
art in the school-room are of much service as aids in teaching 
various studies, such as language, geography. history, and litera- 
ture. They also exert a powerful general influence on the pupil 
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in a multitude of ways, by interesting and inspiring, elevating and 
refining. B, J. TICE, 
Wrentham, Mass. 
: 


A Noteworthy Exhibition. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The largest and finest exhibition of art 
works for public schools ever held is now open at the rooms of 
the Art Association, at Montague street. The exhibition, which 
is under the auspices of the section of art education of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, is for the double pur- 
pose of calling attention to the movement for decorating school- 
rooms, and to show works of art which are desirable to be 
introduced into our public schools. 

The movement was begun in England in 1833, under the 
leadership of John Ruskin, and, crossing the country, the idea 
has been taken up with enthusiasm in many cities. The Public 
School Art League, decorated several schools in Boston, and a 
similar work was done in Philadelphia by the Civic Club. Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cambridge, Salem, Brookline, New Haven, and other 
cities have done much in this line. 

Works of art have been loaned by clubs, associations, societies, 
and individuals, and the public funds have provided only picture 
moldings. and colored the walls, ceilings, and wood work. It 
is hoped that this exhibition may rouse public-spirited citizens to 
aid this movement in Brooklyn. As soon as public sentiment 
can be created in its favor, the means will be forthcoming. 

The Brooklyn exhibit has over 400 reproductions of master- 
pieces in painting and sculpture, appropriate for the walls of the 
school-room, arranged with regard for their historical sequence 
and artistic value. The ‘“‘ Winged Victory of the Samothrace ” 
occupies a pedestal in the center of ther:om. The wall opposite 
the main entrance is covered with —)- - from the paint- 
ings of old masters. On the right hand wall one may read the 
history of art from the Egyptian temples, through Greek and 
Roman times to the Gothic. The private collection of Mr. W.L. 
Fraser, art editor of the Century Company, occupies a gallery. 
The material, which has been loaned by many firms and individ- 
uals, has been arranged by a committee, of which Mr. J. Freder- 
ick Hopkins, of Pratt institute, is chairman. 

The section on art education (chairman: Mr. Walter S, Good- 
nough) will receive contributions of funds or art works for the 
purpose of carrying on this movement, and they will endeavor to 
carry out the desires of the donors. Works in the exhibition, 
with some exceptions, may be bought and presented to any 
particular school or placed in the hands of the section on art 
education to be placed in some school, either as a loan or as a 
gift. Illustrated catalogues have been prepared and receipts 
from their sale will go toward the purchase of works from the 
exhibition to place in Brooklyn public schools, 
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School Law. 


Abstracts of Recent Decisions. 
By R. D. FISHER. 


School Districts—Boards of Education in Cities—Mechanics 
Lien. 

1. Under Laws 1892, c. 687, sec. 3, constituting school dis- 
tricts municipal corporations, the board of education of the city 
of Brooklyn, having the powers and being subject to the duties 
of trustees of common schools, and being vested with the title to 
all school property, is a separate corporation from the city itself, 
and service of notice of mechanics liens against the district 
should be made on the city treasurer. as financial officer of the 
board. (Amended laws of 1892, c. 629, cited.) Yellow Pine Co., 
vs. Board of Education of City of Brooklyn, N. Y.,S. C., Dec. 
18, 1895. 

Public Schools—Teachers—Attendance upon Institute—Revo- 
cation of License.— Liability of Examiner. 

1. Where a county school examiner is authorized to cite to re- 
examination any person holding a license and under contract to 
teach any free school in his county, and to revoke his license on 
being satisfied of certain things, the action of the examiner in re- 
voking a license because of the holder’s failure to attend a teach- 
ers’ institute, without notice to such holder and without giving 
him a chance to be heard, is without jurisdiction, and renders the 
examiner liable to such person for damages, though he acted in 
good faith and without malice. 

2. Where the statute authorizes the revocation of the license 
for immorality, incompetency, and other ‘‘ adequate causes,” and 
the revocation of the license is after notice to the person or holder, 
the examiner is not liable for damages if he acted in good faith 
and without malice, though his decision that the person’s conduct 
authorized the revocation is erroneous. 

That the person, after revocation of his license, appeared and 
requested that the order be set aside, is not a waiver of notice. 
Judgment for plaintiff affirmed. 

Lee, Examiner, etc. vs. Huff. Ark., S.C., Jan. 11, 1896. 


Note: A fair construction of the statute under consideration 
compels the conclusion that the examiner, before revoking the 
license of a teacher, must cite or summon him for examination 
upon the charges preferred against him. This citation is for the 
purpose of affordirg him an opportunity to disprove them, or to 
tender any reasonable excuse in justification of his conduct. 
This was not done in this case. The license was revoked with- 
out notice or without opportunity to defend or excuse his con- 
duct. The giving of this notice was not a matter left to the dis- 
cretion of the examiner, for, until it was given, he had no power 
to pass upon the conduct of the teacher. As he undertook to do 
this,—to pass judgment and revoke the license without notice,— 
he acted in violation of the statute, and without authority, and he 
is liable for the consequences of his act. Ffausler vs. Parsons, 
6 W. Va. 486, cited. 

School Teachers—Discharge—Civil Service Laws—Right to 
Irial Under School Law 

1. A teacher of a public school in the city of Brooklyn is an 
employe, not of the city, but of the board of education, which is 
a corporation distinct from the city, and therefore is not pro- 
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tected by Laws 1892, c. 577, providing that no veteran of the 
Civil War, “ holding a position by appointment in any city or 
county,” shall be removed therefrom except for cause shown 
after a hearing. 

2. Laws 1894, c. 556, (Consolidated School Law) providing 
that no teacher shall be dismissed in the course of a term of em- 
ployment except for reasons which, if appealed to the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, should be held to be sufficient cause 
for such dismissal, does not give the teacher a right to a trial. 

Retdenour vs, Board of Education City of Brooklyn,N. Y.,S.C., 
January 9, 1896. 


School Districts—Officers—Authority to Build. 

The officers of a school district cannot by contract create a 
district liability for the building of a school-house, unless they 
were first legally authorized so to do, on a site selected, and out 
of the funds provided for that purpose by electors of the district. 
— Dist. No. 80, vs. Brown et al. Kans. C. of app., Jan. 9, 
1896. 


School Tax—Reduction of Levy—Validity—Extension of 
Limits— Taxation, 

In an action to enjoin the collection of taxes the court 4e/d. 

1. That the inhabitants qualified to vote at an annual school- 
district meeting, lawfully assembled, have power to vote a tax 
not exceeding 2 per cent. on the taxable property in the district, as 
the meeting shall deem sufficient tor the various school purposes ; 
and, when so voted, it is the duty of the district clerk to certify 
the same to the county clerk, and when so certified it is the duty 
of the county clerk to place the taxes so voted against all the 
property of the school district. And the board of county com- 
missioners have no authority to reduce the levy made by the 
school district, and an order of the board of county commissioners 
reducing the levy is void ; and where the county clerk, under the 
order of the commissioners, enters the tax against the property at a 
less per cent. than that levied by the vote of the inhabitants of the 
school district, it does not render the taxes void, and does not re- 
lieve property of the district from liability to any school tax 
whatever. 

2. When territory adjacent to a city of the third class is sub- 
divided into lots of five acres or less, the city council have power 
to add such territory to the city ordinance ; and, when added, the 
same becomes liable to taxation for city purposes ; and where the 
city limits have been extended by ordinance so as to include 
platted grounds, and the owners and residents in such territory 
with full knowledge of the proceedings had in extending the 
limits, acquiesce therein, and vote at elections for cityfofficers 
thereafter, and vote to issue bonds for city improvements, and 
improvements are made in the added territory by the city, the 
resident property holders of such added territory are estopped 
from denying the liability of the property in such territory to 
taxation for city purposes. 

3. A court of equity will not interfere by injunction to pre- 
vent the collection of taxes on the ground that the assessment 
and levy thereof are irregular or invalid, unless in case where 
the property was exempt from taxation, or the taxes were levied 
by persons not authorized to make the same. Seward, County 
Treasurer, et al., vs. Rheinir, Kan,, C. of App., Jan. 17, 1896. 


School district Bonds—Increase of Indebtedness—Purchaser 
Action to Enjoin—-Parties. 

1. A school district is not an indispensable party to an action 
by citizens and tax-payers of the district against the officers of 
such district, the county board of 
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supervisors, auditor, and county 
treasurer, to enjoin the payment 
thereof and to cancel certain 
bonds of the district, on the 
ground that they are void. 

2. Where a school district is- 
sues bonds for the purpose of tak- 
ing up outstanding bonds, when 
it is at the time indebted ten 
times the five per cent. on the 
assessed valuation of its taxable 
property allowed by Const. Art. 
11, Sec, 3, in an action to enjoin 
the payment of and to cancel 
such bonds, the burden of show- 
ing that the proceeds of any one 
or more of such bonds were in 
fact applied to a legal debt is on 
the defendants. 

3. Where, in an action to en- 
join the payment of bonds is- 
sued by a school district when it 
was indebted largely in excess of 
the constitutional limit, it 1s 
shown simply that such bonds 
were issued for the purpose of 
taking up outstanding bonds, but 
it does not appear that the pro- 
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population should have such an 
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ceeds were in fact used for such purpose, it appears that the in- 
debtedness was increased by the issuance of such bonds. 

4. Purchasers of school district bonds are bound, at their peril, 
to take notice of the constitutional limitation of the power of such 
corporations to become indebted, and of such facts as the author- 
ized official assessment disclose touching the valuation of all tax- 
able property within the limits of such district. 

=" et al. vs. Hildebrandt et. al., lowa, S, C., February 
3, 1896. 

Statute—Surplus Dog Tax—How Distributed. 

Under Act March 6, 1891, Sec. 236 (Rev. Stat. 1894, sec. 8654), 
making the surplus dog fund raised by a township part of its 
“school revenue ” fund, such surplus should be distributed by 
the township trustee among the towns and cities in proportion to 
the school population in each corporation at the time when such 
surplus should have been distributed to them by him. 

Taggart, Auditor,et al., vs. State Excel, Williams, Ind. S.C., 
Dec. 11, 1895. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction— Traveling Expenses— 
Statute. 

Hotel bills incurred by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
while staying at a place for the purpose of visiting schools are 
not a part of the ‘‘actual traveling expenses,” which, under Gen. 
Stat. sec. 1292, are to be allowed and paid to that officer. 

State vs, La Grave, Neb. S. C., Dec. 2, 1895. 

Collection of School Taxes—Delinquency. 

Under Session Laws 1892, p. 131, sec. 129, relating to the col- 
lection of school taxes, and providing that said tax shall be 
collected by the collector as other city taxes are collected, the 
collector had authority to sell property for the delinquent school 
tax, and, if no bids were obtained therefore, to strike it off to the 
city at the same time that properties were stricken off for delin- 
quent city taxes. 

Ogden City vs. Hamer, Utah, S. C., Dec. 12, 1895. 

Non-restdeut Pupil— Liability of Parent for Tuition. 

In an action brought by a school district against the father of 
a non-resident infant pupil, for tuition, and from an adverse verdict 
directed by the trial court on account of the fact that defendant 
had no notice of aresolution adopted declaring rates of tuition de- 
fendant appeals: He/d, that the father of a non-resident pupil 
need not be notified of the recorded resolution of the school board 
fixing the rate of tuition for non-resident pupils, and the intention 
to charge tuition for his child, to render him liable therefor. 
Judgment Reversal. 

Fractional School Dist. No. 1. Paw Paw and Antwerp 
Twps.vs. Yerrington, Mich. S. C., Feb. 26, 1896. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


New Laws. 


Des MOINES, 1A.—A number of changes in the school laws 
have been recommended by the house cummittee on schools 
which has just finished the title of the code in regard to school 
laws, amounting to 113 pages. All reference to population in 
allowing the establishment of county high schools has been 
stricken out so that any county may have a high school. The 
code commissioners proposed that no county of less than 20,000 





institution. The county superin- 
tendent is not to be required to 
furnish proof of the moral char- 
acter of the applicants for teachers 
certificates, but he “ may” do so, 
Teachers must be examined in the 
theory and practice of teaching as 
they are now, but which the pro- 
posed code left out. Pupils may 
be suspended from school as often 
as the board of directors sees fit, 
and for any length of time. The 
proposed code limited the suspen- 
sion to one week and forbade more 
than one suspension in one term. 
In the elaborate provision for the 
registration of voters for school 
elections and for dividing cities of 
more than 15,000 population into 
election districts for school pur- 
poses, the commissioners have cut 
out the women from their present 
right to vote on questions involv- 
ing the expenditure of money. 
‘The committee approved the new 
law establishing this system of reg- 
istration in districts, but provided 
that it should not prevent women 
from voting where they hada right 
to. The committee also approved 
the recommendation of the com- 
missioners that witness fees should 
be allowed in trials before county superintendents, although the 
committee has some fear that this will encourage appeals to county 
superintendents. The only important change made in the school 
book law by the code commissioners seems to have been to require 
districts that have adopted uniformity and are buying books urder 
contract to be sold to pupils, to buy them through the county 
board of education. Where the districts buy separately there is 
no county board of education at present and the committee has 
changed the proposed code so that there shall not be any county 
board of education unless the county has voted to adopt county 
uniformity. This leaves the law as it now is. 





“Tt shall be the duty of the school committees in the several 
cities and towns to provide for each school-house in which public 
schools are maintained within their respective cities and towns 
not otherwise supplied, a United States flag of silk or bunt- 
ing, not less than four feet in length, and a suitable flagstaff 
or other apparatus whereby such flag may be displayed on the 
school-house grounds or school-house buildings every school day, 
when the weather will permit, and on the inside of the school- 
house on other school days.” This is the text of the Massachu- 
setts law. There is no compulsion whatever as regards the time 
for display of the national banner. 


¥ 


Supt. Kendall, of New Haven, Conn., calls our attention to a 
note in THE JOURNAL of March 14, relative to the teachers of 
that city, which, he says, contains misleading and unwarranted 
statements. Mr. Kendall says no one was authorized to state 
the opinion of the superintendent, and he feels that the note did 
injustice to the great body of teachers in his city. 


a 
List of Contents on page 398. 
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= $chool Reports. « 


The Keystone State. 


State Supt. Schaeffer has just issued his annual report, from 
which we glean the following interesting items. 

The legislature has, within the last fifty years raised the annual 
appropriation for schools from $200,000 to the magnificant sum 
of $5,500,000, Even this does not cover one-third of the expen- 
ditures for public instruction, which amounts to nearly $19,000,- 
000, 
The legislature has also appropriated $212,000 in aid of the 
state college ; $200,000 in aid of the post-graduate department 
of the University of Pennsylvania; and $50,000 to aid in estab- 
lishing a school of mining in connection with the Western univer- 
sity. The number of districts in the state are 2,444, with 25,348 
schools, 13,900 of which are graded. The superintendents num- 
ber 134, and the whole number of teachers is 26,088 ; 17,460 be- 
ing temale, and 8,628 male. Teachers salaries amounted to $9,- 
304, 329.59; the average monthly salary of female teachers was 
$38.34, and that of male teachers $44.52. The cost of school 
wee was $358,597. (Philadelphia is not imcluded_ in this 
item, 

The teachers of Philadelphia number 3,095, 2,934 being women. 
The total expenditure for teachers’ salaries is $2,098, 076.71. 

During last year 6,472 schools were open ten months; 4,007, 
nine months ; 2,855, eight months; and the remaining 12,014 
schools were open from six to eight months. The average. 

The training of teachers is provided for by thirteen state nor- 
mal schools. Normal or training schools under the auspices of 
local boards of control in Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and other 
cities. Colleges and universities which have special departments 
for the study of pedagogy. Summer schools; annual county 
universities, Literature of the science and art of pedagogy. 
Libraries and laboratories for reference, and a group of museums 
at Philadelphia. 





SCHOOL LEGISLATION, 


One great service rendered by the school department of a com- 
monwealth is the prevention of harmful legislation. The teach- 
ers, superintendents, directors, and patrons have been unusually 
busy during the past year in preventing unwise legislation which 
would harm the school system. 

The recently enacted compulsory education law requires that 
children between the ages of eight and thirteen shall attend 
school at least sixteen weeks a year. The full effect of this law 
will not be seen till after the school census this spring. 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES, 


Slate blackboards are very popular. 
ents speak of them with pride. 

The ancient board seats and desks still survive in one school- 
house in Columbia county. These are soon to be replaced by 
patent desks. 

In Indiana county all of the school-houses except ten are sup- 
plied with modern furniture. 

In Sullivan county all of the rooms except two have patent 
furniture, 

In Newport township, Luzerne county, every building is sup- 
plied either with a piano or an 


The county superintend- 
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ings or repair and enlarge the old ones. 

Cumberland county shows improvement in school architecture. 
Two distinct phases of progress being noticed, regard for the 
comfort and health of pupils and an zstheti= taste. 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS, 


State Supt. Schaeffer is not in sympathy with uniform examin- 
ations. “To make absolutely uniform examinations desirable it 
would be necessary to legislate that children must be born uniform, 
that their environment shall be made uniform, and that the call- 
ings for which they are fitted shall be uniform. There will always 
be as many standards as there are persons charged with the duty 
ot marking answers. Questions prepared at the Capitol and 
submitted on the same day throughout the state, must leave out 
of account the local needs of different communities, the disturb- 
ing causes in the rooms where the examinations are held, and the 
personal elements which should be allowed to modify the result 
in cases in which ability to teach is relatively greater or less than 
the scholarship of the candidate. It is sometimes for the best 
interest of the children to certificate a person with superior 
ability as a teacher when rejection might seem justifiable on a 
pure basis of scholarship. Moreover, a standard which can be 
maintained in the districts with long terms and good salaries, 
would cut off most of the teachers in districts which, with the 
maximum rate of tax allowed by the law, must be satisfied with 
short terms and low salaries. — A superintendent who 
is fit to examine answers is also fit to prepare questions. 


CHANCE GLEANINGS, 

That the teachers of the state appreciate the services of its 
educators, is shown by their raising over $1,100 to purchase edu- 
cational books for the Wickersham alcove in the state library. 
This alcove is named in memory of the late James P. Wicker- 
sham, superintendent of public instruction from 1867 to 1881. 
At the last meeting of the state teachers’ association a movement 
to erect a monument over the grave of Thomas H. Burrows was 
started. ‘The rural school problem,” Dr. Schaeffer says, “ re- 
solves itself into the question, How may about sixty months of 
the formative period of life be spent most profitably ?” 

The teachers of Emporia, Cameron county, contributed three 
per cent. of their first month’s salary toward a professional lib- 
rary. Mr. W.H. Howard, of Emporia, presented the high school 
with an excellent library of three hundred volumes. 

In Westmordland county over five hundred trees and shrubs 
have been planted by the teachers and pupils. 

In Clarion county the schools contributed $412.40 in aid‘ of 
Nebraska. All but 12 schools responded, and the affair was an 
object lesson to the children in sympathy for suffering. 

Homestead county teachers have visited neighboring! city 
schools and are comparing their work with that of other teachers. 
They are faithful readers of educational journals. Nearly_all,the 
teachers are professionally trained. 

In Columbia county 232 of the 239 teachers take educational 
journals and regularly read professional books, 

There is a school of the Corn-planter Indians in Warren 
county, under the control of County Supt. H. M. Putnam, who 
hires the teacher, and exercises all the functions of a school 
board. There are eighteen Indians in attendance, and also six 
white children whose parents live on lands rented from the reser- 
vation. Three hundred dollars is all the appropriation the school 
receives, 





organ. 

Among the needs of Snyder 
county are a good dictionary in 3 
each school, charts, globes, 
mathematical and scientific ap- : 
paratus. In most districts the 2 
wages of the teachers should 
be advanced. The county also 
needs a directors’ association 
and a course of study. 


BUILDING NOTES. 


Six school buildings were 
erected during the year in Alle- 
gheny county. Three more are 
to be built during the coming 
year. 

Allegheny county makes a 
fine showing in the erection of 
school buildings. One school- 
house was built in Conenago, 
two in Highland, one in Oxford 
township, and two in Mt. Pleas- 
ant. Braddock township, Oak- 
dale, and McKees Rocks erected 
fave buildings. Liberty, Gettys- 
burg, McSherrystown will build 
during the year, and several 
ether towns will erect new build- 
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New England. 


ST. JOHNSBURY, VT.—Third annual report of the school of- 
ficers. The course of study has been revised. The value for reading 
for literature has been emphasized by the introduction of selec- 
tions to be memorized, list of books for home reading, reading to 
the class by the teacher, and additional class reading. The 
amount of silent reading under the guidance of the teacher is in- 
creased, 

Geography is to be taught as the science of the earth that lies 
about our door, The course has been arranged so as to render 
impossible the map question style of teaching. In arithmetic, 
practical, every-day problems are given for solution from the very 
first. An elementary treatment of common business transactions 
and the art of recording them is introduced in the last four 
years, 

History, national and local, is begun in the third years in the 
form of stories read by the children or told by the teacher, the 
memorizing of national songs, etc. Citizenship is taught in con- 
nection with history during the last two years, 

Nature studies have been systematized and museum lessons 
supplement the studies in schools. Supt. Kelly has carried on 
the work of organizing the district schools till now they have the 
same standing, grade for grade, as the village schools. Text- 
books are free. A large number of books for supplementary 
reading has been purchased. For geography, modeling trays 
and sand, outline maps, and a stated globe have been purchased. 
Superintendent Kelly strongly urges the establishment of a kin- 
dergarten, 

Course in reading and literature for the public schools. The 
groups of books are so arranged that each pupil must do some 
reading in different departments of literature. They are also ar- 
ranged to meet the needs of children who differ in taste, training, 
and development. Parents who wish to guide the reading of 
their children, will find this course helpful. 


EASTHAMPTON, MaAss.—Report of the school committee. The 
work of the year has been rather to strengthen the lines already 
begun, than to take up new features. Some of the outlying 
schools have been closed, and pupils conveyed to schools at the 
center. Notwithstanding objections, it is the opinion of the com- 
mittee that this method is more beneficial and economical, pro- 
viding for the greatest good of the greatest number. Supt. B. 
Clifton Day recommends that books of reference in history, geog- 
raphy, nature study, biography, myth, etc., be purchased at pub- 
lic expense for the use of school children. Each school should 
have ten or twelve books at a time, and thus be a branch of the 
town library. 


WRENTHAM, MAss.—Supt. B. J. Tice, in his recently'issued an- 
nual report speaks in words which ring true, of the value of ed- 
ucation. Many people do not know what education is for. 
Supt. Tice insists that the chief end of education is to enable pu- 
pils to lead a happy and useful life. But thinking that his words 
will appeal more effectively to the multitude, he dwells on the 
money value of school education as follows : 


THE MONEY VALUE OF A SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

** That school education of a right kind has a high money value to the 
individual and to society may be proved by many reasons. 

‘*I, Educated people have more productive power than the uneducated. 
(1) They can begin work younger. (2) They do not need so long an ap- 
prenticeship. (3) Women can do certain kinds of work, when otherwise 
they could do none. (4) They will take better care of their bodies and so 
will have more quickness, dexterity, and strength; will work more hours 
a day, and will lose fewer days from ill health. (5) They will learn more 
quickly to use machinery, especially delicate or intricate machinery. (6) 
They will learn faster to do new work, (7) They will lose fewer days 
from indolence, drunkenness, strikes,.etc. (8) They will work faster be- 
cause more cheerful, spirited, ambitious. (9) They will do nearly all kinds 
of work better. (10) They will require less supervision, and will carry out 
instructions better. (11) They are more honest. (12) They will spoil less 
material from ignorance, carelessness, and wantonness ; (13) They will use 
machinery better, they will break it less, and produce more with it. (14) 
They can do a higher grade of work, work requiring skill, work more del- 
icate, intricate and artistic, and hence work of more value. (15) They will 
invent more labor-saving machinery and more improved ways of doing 
work. 

‘II, Educated people are usually more economical than others. Ken 
destroy less, waste less, are cheated less, and spend less for ‘‘ that whic 
profiteth not,” such as intoxicants, tobacco, gambling, and other wasteful 
and harmful forms of extravagance. 

‘* III. It is cheaper for a community or a nation to have all its people 
educated. 

‘*z, Educated people cost the government less than others. They are 
less likely to be inmates of almshouses, hospitals, iusane asylums, and 
prisons. Among the inmates of such institutions the proportion of those 
who can read and write is much smaller than it is among the whole peo- 
ple ; the proportion of those who have a common school education is still 
smaller ; and the proportion of those who have acollege education is by 
far the smallest of all. [In 1890 there were 83,000 prisoners in the United 
States. Three-fourths of them were illiterate. Now the cost of maintain- 
ing these prisoners is very great. Added to this is the previous cost of 
watching, detecting, and convicting them, and the damages done in the 
committing of all crmes. The enormous sum total must be borne in part 
by every law-obeying and self-supporting person, Is it not cheaper to 
build schoolhouses than prisons and poorhouses ? 

‘*2, A man cannot rightfully discharge the duties of citizenship unless 
educated, (a) He will not if illiterate make even so good a soldier. (4) 
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He will not be able to vote intelligently, but will be the dupe or tool of 
theorists and demagogues. (c) The greater the wealth or ability of the 
average citizen the greater the wealth or ability of the community or na- 
tion, and so the less in proportion will be the amount of tax or work re- 
quired of every citizen. 

‘3. In innumerable ways the higher the education ot a person the more 
valuable he is likely to be as a neighbor and member of the community, 

** Let us see how statistics bear out these arguments. 

‘For each inhabitant, Great Britain spends for education about one- 
half as much as we do, France one-third, Germany one-fifth, and Italy one- 
tenth. Now mark the result. The working power of the average Ameri- 
can is about one-half more than that of an Englishman, twice that of a 
Frenchman or German and five times that of an Italian. A report of the 
Massachusetts labor bureau published a few years ago says: ‘The result 
of the comparative wages investigation is, that the general average weekly 
wages of the employees in the industries considered were seventy-seven per 
cent. higher in Massachusetts than in Great Britain; and the advance in 
Massachusetts since 1860 is twenty-eight per cent. Massachusetts spends 
$25 yearly, on an average for each pupil in her schools. For the United 
States the sum is $15. Whatisthe result? According to the census of 
1880 the average production of the whole nation was forty cents a day for 
each inhabitant. That of Massachusetts was nearly eighty cents. It seemsa 
fair estimate to say that, on the average, and speaking approximately, where 
an illiterate person will produce $1 a person able to read and write fairly 
well will produce $2; a person having a good common school education 
will produce $3; a high school graduate will produce $4; and a college 
graduate will produce $6. School education certainly pays in dollars and 
cents. Better than this, an education will not only make money, it will 
make money worth having.” 


BANDS OF MERCY, 


Referring to the charge often brought against the schools that 
they give information rather than power, and that physical health 
and symmetry, mental and moral culture are neglected for use- 
less book learning, Supt. Tice says: 


‘* Whatever may be true of other systems, I believe that with us there is 
less and less given every day of the ‘letter that killeth’ and more of the 
‘* spirit that giveth life.’ The fact that our pupils pass well in severe writ- 
ten examinations does not prove that they omit exercises whose object is 
inspiration, character-building, and soul-culture. Let me cite one of many 
indications of this. In a number of our schools bands of mercy have been 
formed In which a lively interest is shown. In one a constitution has been 
adopted saying that *The chief objects of this society shall be:—the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals ; and the prevention of a// cruelty by humane 
education and otherwise. Minor objects will be a scientific study of ani- 
mals, their appearance, classification, mode of life, and uses; a study of 
the literature and art connected with animals ; and the arousing and main- 
taining of a sympathetic interest in animals and in their proper use and 
care, It is further intended that members will incidentally gain knowledge 
and skill by taking part in exercises of the society involving parliamentary 
practice, art, elocution, and oral and written discourse.’ Teachers are 
unanimous in saying that such societies elevate the moral tone of their 
schools.” 


MIDDLEBOROUGH, Mass.—Annual report of the school com- 
mittee. Thetotal expenditure forthe schools during the year was 
$22,600.95. Average cost per pupil belonging, $23.20. Teachers’ 
salaries in a number of cases have been increased, in order to 
retain the services of competent teachers. Progress has been 
made in the consolidation of schools, and transportation of pupils. 
Supt. Jacoby urges further consolidation, believing that the 
schools will be better and more economically carried on. 

The professional qualification for teachers is a successful com- 
pletion of one year’s course of study in the teachers’ training 
class. The teachers hold monthly meetings of three kinds,— 
Principals’ round table, grade meetings, and monthly general 
meetings. Teachers have been allowed one day during the year 
to visit schools in other places. Reports of these visits were 
given and discussed at the grade meetings. At the general 
meetings the great educational reformers of modern times have 
been studied. Comenius was the subject of the December 
meeting, and the September number of EDUCATIONAL FOUND- 
ATIONS which had been studied by the teachers was used. The 
teachers’ library numbers 110 volumes. 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Twenty-eighth annual report of the super- 
intendent of schools. Total expenditure for schools, $39,663.02. 
Vertical writing has been adopted. A slight increase in school 
attendance is noticed as a result of the provision of free text- 
books. 


WILLIMANTIC, CONN,—Catalogue of the’state normal training 
school. (Connecticut School Document, No. 19.) A new building 
has been erected at a cost of $125,000. The total average cost for 
board, etc., per pupil is less than $200 per year. The library 
contains 3,500 volumes, the model school-rooms 3,000 more. 


CLEVELAND, OHI0,—Fifty-ninth annual report of the board 
of education. Two new schools, have been opened during the 
year—the South high school, and the Mayflower. Enlargements 
and additions have been made to two other buildings. A new 
building is needed for the Normal Training school, the school 
having entirely overgrown its present quarters. 

An attempt has been made to extend the influence of the 
schools in the matter of children’s reading. At the close of last 
year each teacher in the five upper grades was asked to make out 
a list of the books considered best for her grade. From these 
lists there was published a catalogue of 100 English books and 
150 German books, all found in the public library. A copy of 
the catalogue was placed in the hands of each child in the five 
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upper grades, as a guide during the summer for drawing books 
—_ the public library. This plan has met with excellent re- 
sults. 

In his report Supt. L. H. Jones notes a very great improve- 
ment in attempts to influence the appointment of teachers. The 
pressure of the claims of candidates on political grounds has en- 
tirely passed away, though there are many unworthy reasons 
offered for the appointment of teachers. Regarding the appoint- 
ment of teachers, Supt. Jones says, ‘‘A moment’s reflection 
shows me that no system of schools can be maintained in a high 
state of efficiency when reasons such as these serve to place 
teachers in the corps or to secure them promotion after they have 
entered, Justice to the people ; who are the employers, requires 
that every teacher employed shall give adequate return in efficient 
service for every dollar of his salary. 

“One of the most noticeable effects of a just and efficient use 
of the appointing power is apparent in the morale of the teach- 
ing force. When it is once believed by the teachers of a school 
system that members are appointed to their body upon proof of 
professional efficiency, and that promotions are made within their 
ranks fearlessly on the basis of merit it is possible to preserve 
and foster a professional spirit among teachers that will in itself 
be a guarantee of good schools.” 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.-- Report of the Louisville school board. A 
schedule of salaries is proposed, which is based on the principle 
that compensation of teachers should be in proportion to years of 
Satisfactory service, as distinguished from the existing system of 
averaging all teachers of a school at $520—(from $570 down to 
$450). This measure is intend- 
ed to cut off all possibility of 
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_._ reliant, and his mental develop- 
ment will not depend so much 
on his teachers as on his own 
individual effort.” 

A round table for the study 
of psychology, child study, etc., 
has been organized among the 
teachers. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA,— 
Report of the board of trus- 
tees. In teaching, a decided 
advance has been made through 
the. effort to reach each pupil as 
an individual, and to adapt the 
instruction to his individual 
needs. To this end the schools 
were separated into two or 
more divisions so that the teach- 
er’s attention might be given 
to as small a number of pupils 
at a time as possible. 


The need of accommodation 
necessitates the use of one room 
for two schools, one in the 
morning, and one in the after- 
noon. 


Nearly 2,000 pupils above 
the second grade were limited 
to half-day attendance in 1894 ; 
this year the number has in- 
creased to 2,569. 

Supt. Powell and the board of trustees urge the need of adding 
the kindergarten to the school system. Supt. Powell presses the 
establishment of the kindergarten as the surest means of prevent- 
ing truancy. ‘ Children well started in the right kind of kinder- 
gartens may be relied upon to continue school life in primary 
schools carried on according to similar philosophy. The value 
of kindergartens economically considered is seen in those chil- 
dren sttending our primary schools who have had the benefit of 
kindergarten training before coming to our schools, For a large 
number of years the importance of correct primary work has been 
emphasized in the schools of the district. To complete this effort 
to properly start the child ip his educational career, the kinder- 
garten is necessary. Our plan for leading and controlling individ- 
ual children will remain imperfect without it, while a plan for the 
education of the rising generation of the district, the coming men 
and women of the community as a whole, must be imperfect in- 
deed without the kindergarten.” 

PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Annnal report of the board of education. 
The most important innovation of the year was the introduction 
of vertical writing. The question of accommodation of pupils is 
becoming serious, and Supt. Maxon calls the attention of the 
board of education to it. Of the 53 teachers 40 are graduates 
of training classes, normal schools, or colleges, and the others 
have long and succcessful experience. 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo.— Annual catalogue of the state nor- 
mal school. 

GREAT BARRINGTON, Mass.—Annual report of the school 
committee. 

JERSEY City, N. J.—Twenty-seventh annual report of the 
board of education. 





favoritism, and to place an in- 
centive to best effort before all 
teachers. In order to impel 
teachers to keep their work up 
to the highest standards, and 
keep them from growing indiff- 
erent because of the certainty of 
advancement, the school author- 
Ities will be enabled to refuse 
the services of new teachers 
after a trial of a year or two, and 
to dispense with the services of 
any teacher whose work does 
not reach the required standard 
of excellence. Supt. Mark 
Strongly favors the abolishment 
of promotions by examinations, 
and leaving them to the teacher. 
The present system permits of 
promotion but once each year, 
while the superintendent thinks 
pupils should be promoted twice 
a year,and even more frequently. 
“ Allow the quick, energetic boy 
to pass from grade to grade as 











rapidly as he completes the 
work and he will become self- 
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Heating and Ventilating. 





Minimum Standard of Ventilation. 


There is a wide divergence of opinion among authorities as to 
the proper amount of air to be supplied per minute per person to 
crowded rooms. The amounts recommended vary from four to 
60 cubic feet per minute for buildings such as schools, churches, 
and public buildings, where there is no particular poisor ous mat- 
ter in the air, as is met with in hospitals and places occupied by 
sick people. This difference of opinion is due partly to the dif- 
ference in opinion as to what should be considered the limit of 
impurity of the air, as indicated by the number o! parts of carbon 
dioxide in 10,000 parts of the air ; partly to the fact that in some 
cases the estimate of the air required is based upon the supposition 
of{perfect mixing and diffusion of the fresh air with the impure air 
already in the room, while in other cases the supposition is that 
the mixing and diffusion is very imperfect and bad. Some au- 
thorities, also, modify their estimate of the amount of air required 
according to the age of the persons to occupy the room, giving 
less air to young people than to youths, and less to youths than 
to grown persons. It may be said that before 1850 most authori- 
ties would consider 1000 to 1200 cubic per hour per person as 
ample ventilation for rooms inhabited by healthy persons. But 
Pettenkofer, Grassi, Parkes, and others have shown by later 
works that 1000 or 1200 cubic feet per hour per person is not 
sufficient even under the best conditions as to diffusion and mix- 
ing, and they recommend 2000 to 2100 cubic feet of air per per- 
son per hour as the minimum amount to keep the atmosphere of 
the room from being offensive to the senses. Some later writers 
claim that even 2000 cubic feet of air per hour per person is 
hardly sufficient for even the minimum amount, but the concen- 
sus of opinion among the latter authorities appears to be that the 
amount of air supplied per hour to healthy persons should be as 
large as possible, and that for healthy adults it should never be 
less than about 2000 cubic feet per person. 

Some authorities consider that as children use less air in breath- 
ing than grown people they need not be supplied with so large an 
amount of air per hour for ventilation; others take the view, 
which, in the opinion of your committee, is the correct one, that 
as children are more apt to take diseases and are more suscepti- 
ble to the bad effects of impure air, the same, or very nearly the 
same, amount of air should be provided for each child that is pro 
vided for each adult. 

Authorities usually consider that each gas light will require as 
much air as one and one-half to five persons, depending upon the 
number of cubic feet of gas burned per hour and the composition 
of the gas. 

Rome, Italy, has very full and complete regulations as to the 
schools ; each pup! must have from four to five cubic meters (141 
to 177 cubic feet) of space, and the air must be renewed from 
three to four times per hour, 
making from 425 to 710 cubic 
feet per pupil per hour. 

There is no prescribed stan- 
dard of ventilation in Russia, 
“the climate being so severe as 
to require the windows to be 
sealed during six months of the 
year.” 

In Switzerland there is no 
prescribed standard for the 
schools, but in some of the later 
schools they are requiring from 
ten to fifteen cubic meters (351 
to 530 cubic feet) per pupil per 
hour. 

In Ottawa, Canada, the of- 
ficial regulations prescribe that 
there shall be at least 250 cubic 
feet of space for each pupil and 
that the air must be changed 
three times an hour. 

Experience in this country 
has brought about the tacit ac- 
ceptance of 1800 cubic feet of 
air per hour per pupil as the 
standard amount for ventilation 
in schools, It cannot be said 
that any one person or set of 
persons is responsible for the 
adoption of this amount as a 
standard, but it appears to 
be. due to a process of grad- 
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ual evolution of our school-houses. Those who have had 
much to do with the ventilation of schools will usually assert, as 
a result of their experience, that with less than 1800 cubic feet of 
air per hour per pupil the air in school-rooms will become offen- 
Sive. 

As a result of extensive investigation the following recommen- 
dations are submitted : 

1. That for all buildings, such as schools and asylums, occu- 
pied almost entirely by children and youths under fifteen years of 
age, the minimum amount of air for ventilation shall be 1800 
cubic feet per hour per person 

2. That for ail buildings occupied by persons over fifteen years 
of age, the minimum amount of air for ventilation shall be 2000 
cubic feet per hour per person. 

3 That for buildings lighted in part or wholly by gas, the 
minimum amount of air supplied for each gas light shall be 3000 
cubic feet per hour. 


(From report of a committee of experts on Heating and Ventilating.) 





Heating and Ventilating Notes. 


ROCHESTER, N, H.— The addition to the East Rochester school 
house will cost when completed about $10,000. The architect's 
plans provide that the rooms shall be heated in part by the admis- 
sion of out-door air warmed before entering by passing through 
coils of hot steam pipe. By this means pure air is constantly 
ane and impure constantly escaping through the ventilating 

ues. 

The state of Massachusetts prohibits by law the use of any 
other system of heating in the construction of any large school 
building. 

The high school, the only other building in the city constructed 
with any approach to modern sanitary ideas, has a very faulty 
system of heating and ventilation. It is heated by direct steam 
alone, with no arrangements for the admission of fresh air, ex- 
cept through doors and around windows. Consequently there 
can be little circulation or change of the air. It remains nearly 
motionless in the room and becomes vitiated by being inhaled 
over and over by from forty to fifty pupils. Improvements are 
urgently needed here. 


GREENFIELD, MaAss.—The old boiler in the School street 
school is worn out and Supt. Dame recommends that a new one 
should be provided. 


Metal Ceilings and Better Furnaces. 


Sioux City, [a.—The retiring president of the school board, 
Mr. F. C. Hills, in his last annual report, urged that the question 
of using metal for ceilings of school-rooms should receive careful 
consideration. He also recommended a careful consideration of 
the question of making some changes in the furnaces of some of 
the larger school buildings, to provide for more perfect combus- 
tion of fuel. 
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School Buildings. 


Rules for Designing School Buildings. 


A new code of rules for the use of architects in designing 
school buildings has just been issued by the municipal authori- 
ties of Paris Throughout the rules the strictest economy is 
followed in all things not essential to construction. The walls 
above ground are to be of brick or “ moellons,’’ corresponding 
nearly to our coursed rubble. Cut stone is to be used very spar- 
ingly. The floor-beams must be of iron, filled in with deafening 
of the most economical kind. Separate specifications must be 
made for each part of the work, so that buildings may be erected 
under successive contracts. Specifications are to include every- 
thing from the footing-stones to gas and water meters and 
stationary desks. 

The architects must provide separate entrances for boys and 
girls. When a school for young children is included in a build- 
ing the children and older girls may use the same entrance, but 
the older boys are never to use it. Nor are the windows of the 
class rooms of older boys and girls to overlook the play grounds 
of the younger children. 

All partitions must meet with a level or round corner, and the 
angle between walls and ceiling must be curved, with a radius of 
four inches. 

Passageways and corridors leading to the class-rooms mist 
not be less than a meter and a half wide, and must receive light 
and air from outside. No stairway for the use of children may 
have more than fifteen steps without a landing ; all landings must 
be square; no winders being allowed. The stairs may be of 
iron or wood, but must be fireproofed with mortar fitting. They 
must be at least fifty-four inches wide, and the steps must not be 
more than six and one-half inches in height. All hand-rails 
must be furnished with projecting knobs, about one meter apart, 
thus prohibiting pupils from slidingdownstairs. Stairways used 
by young children must have a second hand-rail on the wall side. 
A building which has more than four class-rooms in a story, or 
more than eight class-rooms in all, must have a second staircase 
on the side furthest from the main stairs. 

All class-rooms must be rectangular, and arranged to accom- 
modate not more than fifty pupils, so that each pupil has about 
eleven square feet of floor space. Thirteen feet from floor to 
ceiling. is the required height. The lighting may be from one or 
two sides, according to convenience, but if from one side it must 
be the left, and in this case the room must not exceed twenty feet 
in width, and openings for ventilation must be made in the wall 
or partition opposite the windows, and they must occupy all of 
the level wall-space above the tops of the doors. No ceiling 
light is allowed, and windows must reach within eight feet of the 
ceiling. 





Fire Escapes and Chairs for High Schools. 


ST. JOSEPH, Mo.—The school board awarded the contract of 
constructing a fire-escape to a Louisville firm, at a cost of $1,026. 
The Kirker-Bender escape, as it is called, appears to have many 
advantages, It is cylindrical in form, six feet in diameter, made 
of sheet steel. The chute or slide is perfectly smooth, and is of 
such a shape that it successfully controls the speed of the body 
in descending ; the speed being no greater at the bottom than at 
the commencement of thedescent. This has been practically and 
publicly demonstrated. Fully 100,000 trips have been made 
through them and no one has been the least hurt, nor is there 
any possible chance for any one to ever be injured. 

In the center of the escape is a three-inch standpipe, which 
may be connected to the water main. Hose plugs are con- 
nected with the standpipe at as many points as desired, to which 
the engine hose can be attached, and which would practically be 
a water-tower and fire-escape combined. A ladder, if so desired, 
can be placed on the outside as a convenience to firemen, and it 
also has an endless rope for hoisting up the hose for firemen, 
thus saving a great deal of valuable time which firemen lose in 
carrying hose up ladders, Theentrance to the fire-escape is from 
windows over iron runways with wire railing through two fold- 
ing doors opening inwardly, so that the moment the person enters 
the doors immediately close with a spring attachment, which 
prevents any air entering to form a draft. On entering the door- 
way the person sits down, folds his arms, and before he is hardly 
aware of it, slides gradually down to the street, or to any place 
of convenience at which the exit may be placed. 

OPERA CHAIRS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL, 

The school board decided to furnish the high school with one 
thousand birch opera chairs, at $1.75 for each chair. About 
twenty manufacturers made bids. - The contract was given to a 
firm of Dayton, Ohio. The chair exhibited by this firm was beau- 
tiful. It has an exceptionally high back with segment shape. 
The seat part has a compound curve with role in front. It also 
has a noiseless automatic hinge. 
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Needed Buildings and Repairs. 


MouNT VERNON, N, Y.—A movement is on foot to get the city to erect 
a high school building. The proposition is to appropriate $60,000 for the 
purpose. Mr. George H. Beach, of Chester Hill, gave a lecture at the Uni- 
versalist church, recently, arguing if the new school is not built the city will 
annually waste $3,000. One school, he showed, would soon be overcrowded 
and necessitate the expenditure of $2,000 for the rental of a building, $1,000 
must be paid for rental of a library which could be housed in the proposed 
building. Other minor expenses could be saved: ‘‘It is,” Mr. Beach said 
‘**a choice of spending $5,000 a year for some years and having a splendid 
school building to show, or over $3,000 and nothing to show in the end.” 

NorRwIcu, N, Y.—It is expected that three new ward schools will be 
completed by Sept. 1, 1896. 

SOUTH ORANGE, N. J.—The township board of education urge that 
better accommodations for the high school are imperatively needed, and 
at the earliest possible moment. 

NEwPporT, N, H.—A complaint has been submitted to the local board, 
which sets forth the following propositions : t. The ventilating of the central 
school building is absolutely unsuitable. 2, The heating apparatus is totally 
unfitfor the purpose. 3. The sanitary conditions are a menace to the health 
of the scholars, and a source of disease, that has already proved fatal in 
several cases, The present brick school-house’ on the hill is practically 
condemned by the board of health for the purpose to which it is devoted. 
Expert testimony declares that satisfactory improvements cannot be made 
without an expenditure equaling the cost of anew structure, It is expected 
that the citizens will vote to erect a new building. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—What to do with the $250,000 expected from the 
issue of bonds for the school building fund is a question giving the board 
much trouble. There is a strong pressure brought to bear from the East- 
ern district to have the money expended on the erection and equipment of 
a high school in that part of the city. But South Brooklyn is just as much 
in need of a high school and might ask for it with just as forcible argu- 
ments as the Eastern district. Perhaps the money could be divided be- 
tween the two and there are many who favor the plan. But the board 
seems to be of the opinion that a manual training school is just as badly 
needed as a new high school. There matters rest at present anda decision 
may not be reached for some time. 

GREAT BARRINGT N, Mass.—The sanitary conditions of the Bryant 
school are in need of improvements. The old high school (erected in 1869) 
is in adequate for the demands made upon it. The school committee ask 
the town to take prompt action, looking towards the erection of a new 
building, There should be no delay in this matter. Better accommoda- 
tions are certainly badly needed. 


CALLIN, ILL.--The high school building has been cracking 
for some time, and M. J. H. Stambaugh, one of the teachers, has 
resigned because the building is unsafe. The school will prob- 
ably be closed until new quarters can be provided. 


» 


THE JOURNAL this week contains half-tone cuts of ten school 
buildings of Omaha. The city has in all forty buildings, twenty- 
seven of which are brick and thirteen wooden, representing a 
present value of about $820,000, and the grounds about $780,000, 
making a total valuation of about $1,600,000 of school property. 

Omaha employs 340 teachers, The daily attendance is about 
14,000 pupils; the total enrollment for the year will be about 
17,000. The annual expenditures run from $370,000 to $400,000, 
depending upon the length of the school year, viz., as to whether 
the schools are open nine or ten months. 

In the near future the board of education will have to make 
provision for a new high school building, as the present building 
(a picture of which was given in THE JOURNAL last week) is an 
old land-mark and is becoming quite inadequate for the purpose 
and the demands made upon it. 

The — of the city of Omaha 1s very liberal with regard to 
furnishing the public schools with books and supplies. The 
pupils are not required to purchase anything, not even a slate 
pencil. The board of education buys all books and supplies in 
large quantities and these are distributed as called for by the 
principals upon requisitions signed by the secretary. The cus- 
todian of books and supplies 1s also a weight-master. All coal 
used by the schools must be weighed by him upon scales owned 
by the board. Prior to the introduction of this plan there were 
frequent disputes with coal dealers regarding weights, but since 
the adoption of this plan there have not been any difficulties. 


» 
School Building Notes. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Berkeley.—Tbe board of education has called special election April 4, to 
vote on the question of issuing $60,000 school bonds. 

San Francisco.—The designs of Archs. Krafft, Martens & Coffey have been 
adopted by the regents for the affiliated colleges of University of Cali- 
fornia. 


CANADA, 


Barrie will build addition to the Central School, Write G. G. Smith, 

Esq. 

Hamilton will erect normal college building. Write Archs. Wm, & Wal- 

ter Stewart, Cor. King and Hewson Sts. 
Hamilton will erect collegiate institute. 

Archs. 


Write Wm. Stewart & Son, 


CONNECTICUT. 


East Haven will build schoolhouse. Cost $6,000. Write board of edu- 
cation, 


Southington will erect high school. Write board of education. 


Torrington will erect schoolhouse and will build addition to North 
school, 
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Willimantic will erect high school. 
Bridgeport. 

Southington will build schoolhouse. Cost, $25,000. Write Arch. C, 
Powell Karr, Lincoln building, New York City. 

Greenwich.—A gymnasium will be added to the Havemeyer school. 
Cost $80,000. A kindergarten will be erected south of the building. Write 
Archs. Loring & Phipps. Boston, Mass, 

Hartford. —It is proposed to raise $50,000 for a building and equipment 
for a School of Technology to be connected with Trinity college. 

New Haven.—Yale university will build an alumni hall on York St. 

o a will build high school. Cost $29,472. Write Arch. J. O. 

ullivan. , 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington.—H. A. Massey, of Toronto, bequeathed $50,000 to the 
American university to put up a building with. 
Washington will build National university. 


GEORGIA, 


Buchanan will build schoolhouse. Write Hon. J. A. Cantrell, Mayor. 

Milledgeville.—An addition will be built to Normal Industrial college. 
Write Archs. Bruce & Morgan, Atlanta. 

Savannah will build schoolhouse. Write Arch. G. L. Normann, At- 
lanta. 

Euharlee.—An addition will be built to Euharlee institute. Cost $5,000. 
Write Prof, W, S. Haunter, or Archs. Bruce & Morgan, Grant building. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago will build schoolhouse on Humboldt St. 
tion. 

Evanston will complete the Lincoln school building at a cost of $12,000. 
Write board of education. 

Galesburg.—An addition will be built to high school building. Cost, 
$12,000, Write Arch, Wm. Wolf. 

Joliet.—Arch. H. Boehme has prepared plans for a school building and 
hall for Rev. Father Dune. Cost, $18,000. 

Kankakee will buildschoolhouse. Cost, $16,500, Write Archs. Chand- 
Jer & Park, Racine. 

Ottawa.—The Norwegian Lutheran college will be erected here. 
$20,000. Write Arch. Jason F. Richardson Jr., Gedney block. 

Watseka will build schoolhouse. Write board of education, 

Elmhurst will build addition to Theological seminary. 

Glenwood,—An addition will be built to Illinois School of Agriculture 
and Manual Training school for boys. 

Greenup.—The public school building here burned. 
ance, $4,000. It will be rebuilt. 

Ogden will build schoolhouse. Cost $5,000. 

Springfield.—The proposed new high school will be erected on W. 
Adams street. 

Elmwood will build schoolhouse. 
of education. 

Watseka will erect schoolhouse. 

Rockford will erect a ten-room schoolhouse. 
Shand. 

North Peoria.—There is some talk of building high school in Richwoods 
Township. 

Edwardsville will build schoolhouse. Cost $12,000. 

Chicago will build twenty room schoolhouseon Wellington street, 
John A. Guilford, business manager. 

Chicago.—The St. Boniface German Catholic church, Rev, Clement 
Venn, pastor, 78 Cornell St., will erect schoolhouse. Cost $50,0c0.—The 
Cook County Normal school will be torn down and new one erected.— 
Arch, Aug. Fiedler, Schiller building has prepared plans for school build- 
ing to be erected on Blue Is'and Ave. Cost $85,000,— Also schoolhouse 
on Williams St. Cost $75,000; also building erectedon Ewing Ave. Cost 
$75,000 ; also building on Ingleside Ave. Cost $85,000; also addition to 
Rogers Park school. Cost $45,000; also addition to J. N. Thorp school. 
Cost $60,000 ; also building on Wellington St. Cost $80,000. 


INDIANA, 


Evansville will build schoolhouse, Cost, $18,500. Write Archs. Weiss 
& Harris. 

Fairmount.—The Academy school building was destroyed by fire. It 
was erected two years ago at acost of $20,c00. 
_ Huntington wiil erect college. Cost, $45 000. Write board of educa- 
tion. 

Michigan City will build schoolhouse. Write E. T. Allen, Joliet, Ills. 

Notre Dame will add Manual training school to Notre Dame university. 

Wabash.—The high school damaged by fire. Loss $6,000, 

Washington will build schoolhouse. Write Archs. Krutsch & Laycock, 
Indianapolis, 

Kouts.—The high school building burned. Loss $4,200. 

Linden will build addition to schoolhouse. Write Aveh. Parker & Aus- 
tin, South Bend. 

South Bend.—St. Hedwige R. C. Church will build parochial school, 
Write Arch. R. L, Braunsdorf, 

Terre Haute will build two schoolhouses. F. S. Allen, of Joliet, will be 
the architect of oneand Archs. Vrydagh & Son of the other. 


IOWA. 


Guthrie Center will build schoolhouse. 
Nourse, Des Moines, 

Muscatine will build high school. 
Supt. 

Afton will build schoolhouse. Write A. Shafer, chairman. 

Davenport will build schoolhouse, Write E. Weingartner, sec’y. 

Delta will erect schoolhouse; will be heated by Smead system. 
J. R. Stirlen, sec’y. 

Fairfield will erect schoolhouse. Write S. S. Glotfelty, sec’y. 

Rock Valley will erect schoolhouse. Write Sec’y. J. C. Stoup. 

Sanborn will build schoolhouse, Write Arch. F. W. Kinney, Astin, 
Minn. 


Write Arch. C. T. Beardsley, Jr., 


Write board of regents. 


Write board of educa- 


Cost, 


Loss $7,000, insur- 


Write Mr. C. S. Bristol, Sec’y board 


Write Arch, Chas. K. 


Write 


Cost $15,000. Write Clinton 


Cost $25,000. Write W M. Hay, 


Write 


KANSAS. 


Herington will erect schoolhouse. Write Rundel Myers, clerk. 

Kansas City.—An election will be held April 7, to vote on issue of school 
bonds. 
Salina will build schoolhouse. Address Ed. Short, clerk. 
Topeka will build schoolhouse. 
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KENTUCKY. 


Louisville will build schoolhouse. Cost, $25,000. Write board of edu- 
cation. 
London.—The Methodists will build a college to cost $13,000. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans will build schoolhouse for colored children ; also brick 
schoolhouse. Write board of education, 


MARYLAND. 


Havre du Grace will build schoolhouse. Cost $20,000, 

Baltimore.—The city council will ask the legislature for authority to issue 
$600,000 of bonds for new school buildings. 

Wakefield will build grammar school. 
Chas, E. Park, « Park st. Boston. 

Westford will erect schoolhouse. Write Arch. H. M. Francis, 387 Main 
st. Fitchburg. 


Cost $40,000. Write Arch, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The Perkins Institution for the Blind will begin work at once 
on two brick buildings. & H. A, Root are the contractors.—Archs. 
W. H. & J. A. McGinty, 53 State St., have prepared plans for a parochial 
school for Rt. Rev. J. J. Williams, 75 Union Park St. Cost, $50,000, 
School to be erected on Bowdoin St, 


Melrose will build high school and three grammar schools. Cost about 
$200,000. 
Northampton.—An addition will be built to Smith college. Cost about 


$75,000 Write Arch. De Witt Smith. N, Y. 

North Adams will build schoolhouse. Cost $32,000, Write Arch. H. 
Neil Wilson. 

Roxbury will build primary schoolhouse. Cost $50,000. 

Scituate will build schoolhouse. Cost $10,000. 

Springwells will build schoolhouse. Cost $19,000. Write Arch. E. A, 
Walshe & Son, Detroit, Mich. 

North Attleboro will erect schoolhouse. Cost, $40,000, Write Archs., 
Howard & Austin, 47 Center St., Brockton. 

Quincy will erect two new schoolhouses to cost about $32,000 each, 
Write Arch. S. O. Moxon. 

Revere will build schoolhouse in Beachmont district. 
Write board of education. 

Saugus will erect high school. 
Call, 54 Central Ave., Lynn. 

Springfield.—St. Joseph’s schoo] association will build a parochial 
school on Water st. Cost about $40,000. 


Cost, $35,000. 
Cost, $30,000. Write Arch. Alfred W. 


MICHIGAN, 


Kalamazoo will build high school, Write board of education. 

Muskegon will erect manual training school; a gift to city of Chas. H. 
Hackley. Cost $25,000. Write Archs. Patton & Fisher, Montauk block, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Sodus will build schoolhouse to replace one recently burned. Write 
board of education. 

Springswells will build schoolhouse. Cost $19,000. Write Archs. E. A. 
Walshe & Son, 17 Peninsula Savings Bank building, Detroit 


MINNESOTA, 


Harmony will build schoolhouse. Write P. Larson, clerk. 

Rochester will build schoolhouse. Cost, $5,000. Write J. M. Doherty, 
arch. 

Sauk Rapids will build schoolhouse. 
Minneapolis. 

Northfield.—Carleton college will have an addition. 
Patton & Fisher, of Chicago are the architects. 

Lamberton will build schoolhouse. Cost $15,000. Write board of edu- 
cation, 

Minnesota Lake will build schoolhouse. Write J. W. Vance, sec’y.; or 
Mankato National Bank 

Monticello will build schoolhouse, Write Severin Nelson, clerk. 


Write Archs. Orff & Joralemon, 


Cost $30,000. 


MISSOURI. 


Joplin.—The board of education is considering the matter of issuing 
$30,000 in bonds for schoolhouse purposes. 

St. Louis.—Arch. A. M. Baker, Columbia building, has prepared plans 
for a parochial school for St. Theresa’s parish. 

South West City will erect schoolhouse. 

Kansas City will spend about $75,000 for school improvements. : 

St. Louis will build three schoolhouses and four addi ions. Write Louis 
J. Holthaus. 


NEBRASKA. 


Hartington will build schoolhouse, Cost, $12,000. Write Arch. J. C. 
Stitt, Norfolk. 


Valley will build schoolhouse. Write Arch. A. H. Dyer, Fremont. 
NEW JERSEY. 


East Newark will build schoolhouse. Cost $20,000. 
education. ae 

Madison will build schoolhouse. Cost $30,000, Write arch. Boring & 
Tilton, 57 B’way New York city. 

Trenton will build schoolhouse, Cost $20,000. : 
Ridgefield will erect schoolhouse Write E. B. Meyrowitz, chairman. 
NEW YORK. 

New York City.—An annex will be added to Grammar School No. 37. 
Write Elmer A Allen, 146 Grand St.—A schoolhouse will be erected on 
south side of Mosholu Parkway. Address board of education, 146 Grand St. 
—The superintendent of schools has urged upon the board of education 
the necessity of twenty-one new school buildings. 

Buffalo will build schoolhouse. Write board of education. 

Norwich witl build three new ward school houses. Write board of edu- 
cation. 

Brooklyn.—T wo schoolhouses will be erected. Total cost about $220,- 
coo §=6C6WWrite Arch. J. W Naughton. 

Brooklyn will build schoolhouse on Waverly ave. 
cation. 


Write boardZof 


Write board of edu- 
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Buffalo will erect two schoolhouses on East side. Write board of educa- 
tion. 
Oswego will build schoolhouse. Cost $20 000. 
Peekskill will ‘wild addition to schoolhouse. 
arch. Clarence W. Smith, N. Y. 
Rochester will build schoolhouse in district 19. 
Tarrytown will build schoolhouse. Cost $75,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 
Write Arch. J. W. 


Cost $14,000. Write 


Buxton will have a new schoolhouse. Ross, Grand 
Forks. 
Cooperstown will erect schoolhouse. Write Halvor Offigsbo, clerk. 
Glenfield will build schoolhouse. Write Andrew Anderson, board of 
education. 
ta Menoken will erect schoolhouse. 
Minto will build schoolhouse. 
trict. 


Write John P. French. 
Write James Hewitt, clerk of school dis- 


OHIO. 


Toledo will build schoolhouse on Monroe Ave. Ccst $40,000. Write 
> Fallis. Arch. Nasby Tower or Builders’ Exchange, Masonic Temple 

uilding. 

Millersburg.—Proposals will be received for schcolhuuse in Prairie 
township. Write W. A. Orr, clerk; also schoolhouse in Mechanic town- 
ship and Clark township. 

Lemon will build schoolhouse. Write H. H. Hatch, clerk. 

Cleveland will erect schoolhouse on Willard school lot , an eight-room 
schoolhouse on Dolloff st., and annexes to the Clark, Buhrer & Lincoln 
schoois. Write board of education.—The Western Reserve Historical 
Society Building will be erected, Cost $40,000.—An eight-room annex will 
be added to the Lincoln school building—also annex to Buhrer school. 
Write H. Q. Sargent, school director.—Will build grammar school. Cost 
$20,000 ; also schoolhouse, cost $20,000. Write Arch. F. S. Barnum, 190 
Euclid avenue.—The Central Manual Training school on Cedar avenue 
burned. Loss $56,000. No insurance. 

Norwalk will build schoolhouse. Write archs. Colburn, Barnum & Co., 
Cleveland. 

Salem.—The ward No. 2 schoolhouse has been condemned by the board 
of education and a new structure will be built. 

_ Toledo will build schoolhouse. Cost $36,000. Write board of educa- 
tion. 

Canton will build schoolhouse, Cost, $40,000. Write school board. 

Condit will erect schoolhouse. Write E. G. Condit, clerk. 

Covington will build schoolhouse. Address Archs., Peters, Burns, and 
Pretzinger, Dayton. 

Hillsboro wili build schoolhouse. Cost, $25,000. Write Archs., Samuel 
Hannaford & Sons, Sixth and Vine Sts., Cincinnati. 

Springfield will erect schoolhouse on College Ave, Write W. F. Miller 
& Gustav W. Drach, archs., Room 1, Mitchell building 

Upper Sandusky ‘will build schoolhouse. Write D. S. Ingard, clerk. 
board of education, or W. Lewis Kramer, architect, Findlay. 

Waterville will build schoolhouse. Write H. F. Van Fleet, clerk of 
board. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Philadelphia.—The R, C. Church of the Epiphany will build parochia! 
school, Write Frank R. Watson, 518 Walnut St. 

Pittsburg will build schoolhouse. Cost $35,000. Write Arch, U. J. L., 
Peoples, Times building. 

Allegheny.—The St. Peter’s R. C. Church will build schoolhouse. 
$75,000. Write Rev. E. A. Bush, pastor. 

Beaver will erect Masonic college. The Masonic fraternity will give 

5,000,000 in endowment. 
Birdsboro will build high school. Cost $15,000. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Newport will build schoolhouse. Write Arch. James Fludder. 


Cost 








SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Rosebud Agency.—A boarding school will be erected on the Rosebud 
reservation. Address J. Geo. Wright, U.S, Indian agent. 
TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga.—The high school building was destroyed by fire. 
$75,000. Insurance $12,500. 


Loss 


UTAH. 


Logan.—Arch. R, Kletting, Hooper & Eldridge block, Salt Lake city,haS 
prepared plans for a college building for Brigham Young College. Cost 
$25,000. 


VIRGINIA, 


Richmond.—Additional buildings will be added to Union Theological 
seminary, Cost $200,000. Write Arch. Chas. H. Read, Jr., 10 No, Ninth 
street. 

Clifton Forge will erect schoolhouse: Cost $7,500. 

Richmond.—The female seminary here was destroyed by fire. 

Charlottesville.—Archs. McKim, Mead & White, No. 60 sth Ave., N. Y., 
have prepared plans for several buildings for the University of Virginia. 
Cost $200,000. Address Prof, W. M. Thornton, Charlottesville. 


WISCONSIN. 


Menasha will build high school. Cost $25,000. 
Miiwankee. 

Milwaukee.—Improvements costing about $10,000, will be made in the 
east side high school. 

Fond du Lac will build schoolhouses. 
education. 

Racine will build addition to schoolhouse, 
O. Burlingame. 

Sparta will build schoolhouse, 


Write H. J. Van Ryn, 
Cost $20,000. Write board of 
Cost $20,coo, Write Arch. 


Write Arch. J.G Chandler, Racine. 





Prairu du Chien will build schoolhouse. Cost $12,000. Write Arclts. 
Chandler & Park, Racine. 
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Apparatus. 


Time-Keepers for Schools. 


The value of punctuality in the calling and dismissing of classes 
and in calling the school together, recesses, noonings, etc., is ap- 
preciated by every good teacher. Punctuality saves the time of 
teacher and pupil, and besides its educative effect is invaluable. 
But how shall things be made to “ move like clockwork”? «If 
the teacher has to watch the-clock her attention is distracted from 
her work ; if she dismisses her class too soon or too late and there 
are classes in the building, confusion is caused ; if the sounding 
of signals is left to the janitor, he may neglect it. 


FRICK’S ELECTRIC PROGRAM CLOCK. 


Among the contrivances for preventing these difficulties is 
Frick’s Automatic Electric Program Apparatus, for one of these 
in a schcol plant causes the bells to ring on all the halls and floors 
at predetermined times, any five minutes of the day, night, or 
week. It gives military precision and practically teaches prompt- 
ness and precision. It gives each period the correct time allotted 
to it in the program, and the entire school is not at the mercy of 
a forgetful bellringer nor any one’s watch, as the program clock 
is now the standard time for the plant. There is no appeal.from 
these signals; they are the voice of the president or principal 
speaking through the standard program clock. 

To meet the various requirements of the various classes of 
schools these apparatus are divided into five classes as follows: 
Class A—Multa-Program Apparatus with Hand Cut-out, giving 
different programs for different departments during the same day ; 
Class B— Multa-Program Apparatus with Automatic Cut-out, for 
the same class of work as Class A, but 
provided with an automatic cut-out for 
cutting out the signals at night, and 
irom the close of the last school day of 
the week until Monday morning, or 
whenever the next school week begins ; 
it again goes over another week’s work 
without the aid of the human hand, ex- 
cept to wind once per week ; Class C— 
Hand Switch Apparatus, used in col- 
leges, normal, and other schools having 
different programs for different days 
and different nights of the week—has 
hand switch for changing from one pro- 
gram toanothe- ; Class D— Automatic 
Calender Switch Apparatus, for same 
class of work. as Class C, but is provided 
with automatic calender switch for 
changing from one program to another ; 
Class E—Compound Apparatus. acom- 
bination of Classes B and D, used in 
colleges with preparatory departments, and preparatory schools 
with primary grades, etc, 

It will thus be seen that all classes of schools may be provided 
with suitable apparatus to theirneeds. The fact that these clocks 
are in successful use in many schools speaks volumes for them. 
If detailed information is wanted write to Fred. Frick, Waynes- 
boro, Franklin Co., Pa. 








THE PRENTISS CALENDAR AND TIME SYSTEM, 


A clock that will keep track of the day of the month without 
fail every time.is a good one to have in the school room. Such 


















THE PRENTISS ELECTRIC SYNCHRONIZER. 
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a clock is manufactured by the Prentiss Clock Improvement Co., 
of 49 Dey street, New York. The main feature is that the calen- 
dar shows full-sized printed cards behind openings in the front of 
the case. This calendar is wound only once a year, being pro- 
vided with an independent spring motor; the clock only re- 
leasing the calendar mechanism once in twenty-four hours. Once 
set this calendar makes all necessary changes, even to the 29th 
of February. 

In order to secure the most perfect time-keeping the clock is 
provided with a Prentiss equalizer, or with the Prentiss mechani- 
cal self-winder. The former enables the hair-spring to take from 
the main spring at each unlocking of the escapement sufficient 
force to keep the mechanism at constant, equal motion. The me- 
chanical self winding device is a very simple but efficient arrange- 
ment of spring motor and ordinary clock mechanism by which a 
small spring is automatically rewound every six hours, this fur- 
nishing a very constant power for the clock proper. 

Another device is the Prentiss electric synchronizer, shown in 
the illustration, The general method is to act directly upon the 
train instead of upon the hands as heretofore, ‘ Fast” clocks 
are held just before the synchronizing period until correct and 
then released exactly at the hour. The range of control is very 
great, and a clock twenty-five minutes fast or slow will still be 
regulated by the master clock. A device for “setting up” 
slow clocks may also be provided, but ordinarily it is found that 
it answers every purpose to regulate the secondary clock in the 
first place to run at a slightly gaining rate. 


THE BLODGETT TIME AND PROGRAM CLOCK, 


The time and program clocks made by Blodgett Bros. & Co., 
of Boston, are.exceedingly simple in construction and not hable 
to get out of order. Briefly stated the apparatus consists of a 
standard self-winding regulator beating seconds, which is usually 
placed in the principal’s office. Connected with this standard 
clock and governed by it, are time dials, one in each room. The 
regulator has'also a very ingenious appliance for the purpose of 
ringing any system of program bells, for opening and closing ex- 
ercises, changes of classes, &. The bells can be placed in each 
school-room or in the corridors. This 
apparatus consists partly of an insulating 
tape made endless and pointed with spaces 
for each minute in the twenty-four hours. 
The master with the aid of a ticket punch 
makes a notch in the tape wherever a 
signal is desired and places the tape upon 
the clock. Two distinct programs are 
punched from the tape and either can be 
used by moving a switch. One tape can 
be taken off and another put on in less 
than half a minute, thus enabling the 
master to change his signals at pleasure. 
Provision for special signais for fire drill, 
&c., are provided when the clock is set up. 

It has been in use in many schools for 
the past ten years, giving perfect satisfac- 
tion. Among the most recent orders 
taken by them are the high schools at 
Brookline, Somerville, Malden, Medford, 
Milton, Chelsea, and Pawtucket normal 
schools at Salem, Willimantic, and New 
Haven, and many others. One of these 
schools has more than fifty time dials. 
The cost of their system is but a trifle more 
than is ordinarily paid by a school board 
for cheap clocks and the service obtained 
is vastly superior. Circulars 
will be mailed and estimates 
furnished upon application to 
Blodgett Bros. & Co., 383 Fed- 
eral St., Boston. 





“X Ray” Photography in Schools 

The new photography is about becoming the means 
of forming a splendid addition to the paraphernalia of 
the modern scient st and teacher in physiology. 

Prof. Pupin, of Columbia college, New York, and 
other universally acknowledged leaders in scientific re- 
search, have agreed to furnish special radiograph nega- 
tives from which to make lantern slides to Mr. William 
Beverley Harison, of 59 Fifth avenue, New York, who 
will arrange the slides in sets for practical use by teach- 
ers and lecturers. As Mr. Harison has spent the past 
eighteen years in school work, he has had opportunities 
to learn the special needs of the teachers, and he com- 
prehended at once the immense value to educators and 
pupils of lantern slides from negatives produced under 
such auspices. He proposes to arrange the slides in 
series adapted to the study of human physiology, and 
to sell them in sets, 

The slides will shortly be ready to be shown at 59 
Fifth avenue, New York. 
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Drawing of Objects Made Easy. 


The Artograph is a 
sketching apparatus for 
practical workers and am- 
ateurs, of very simple con- 
struction—so simple that 
a child can use it. In 
drawing and painting re- 
sults can be obtained by 
the use of this instrument 

\ that would take months 
— \ ‘of hard study to accom- 
+ \ plish by the old methods. 
The beginner in drawing 
is likely to get discour- 
aged because the pro- 
gress is so slow. 
With this apparatus pictures may be correctly enlarged or ob- 
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jects of nature reduced, an absolutely accurate outline being ob- 


tained the first time. It enables any one to sketch successfully, 
draw in pencil or crayon, or paint in colors; besides it may be 
used as a magic lantern, and with much better effect, as no ex- 
pensive slides are necessary. 

In tapestry and china painting the necessary enlargements or 
reductions can be made whether the design be a bunch of keys, a 
flower, clippings from a magazine, or a scene from nature; color 
as well as form appear on the working material. The use of the 
Artograph will cultivate the artistic instincts of children as well 
as those of persons of riper years, making the reproduction of 
scenes and objects possible to those who have not the skill to 
copy free hand, and in course of time they will acquire correct 
perspective and be able to do free hand drawing. Ladies who 
wish to make original patterns for embroidery and needle work 
by the use of the Artograph may draw their own designs directly 
on the paper from flowers, leaves, or any other objects they may 
wish to introduce. A circular may be obtained of W. D. Henry, 
Lincoln building, 1 and 3 Union Square, N. Y. 
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Letters. 


Salaries and Politics. 


There is an injustice in most cities respecting sala- 
ries. A teacher begins here with $500; she getsin a 
line and as those die off, get married, or resign (and 
these are few) who precede she receives an increase. 
Now I have taught eleven years. I never could do better 
than I have, I never can really earn more money, but 
when I become “first assistant” I shall get it. The 
“ first assistant ”’ does not do any more than | and yet gets 
more money. I would therefore say pay a teacher $500 
to begin with and increase the amount each year by $25 
until it reached a maximum of , and there let it re 
main. This would end the struggles and heartaches 
and the wire-pulling. Oh, the wire-pulling that is done 
in this town! Why, one of my fellow teachers used to 
go and call on a trustee’s wife one night every week and 
take presents to the children. “ Kissing goes by favor,” 
and so does the salary. 

As you try to enlighten the teachers let me give you 
this information. Miss G—— was appointed in 1884 
fresh from the normal college; she boasted she had a 
“ pull” that would help her forward ; she had more than 
a dozen teachers ahead of her here. Then there was a 
vacancy in another school and from being twelfth as- 
sistant here she became fifth assistant in that school in 
one year! The fourth assistant here married the next 
year and Miss G—— was transferred back and took her 
place! I had toiled but had no “ pull,” and was then 
only eleventh assistant. 

There are many good things about our schools ; there 
are many that might be better. Mr. Editor, advocate a 
system that will not need our “pulling,” that will leave 
us to teaching. M. L. F. 

NV. Y. City. 











The account given in THE JOURNAL of March 7 of the method 
of promotion adopted in the Columbus schools interested me 
very much, particularly as it corresponds in every essential point 
with our own plan of promotion. We have found it very satis- 
factory. The only important distinction that I note is that in the 
high school we find it desirable to retain the semester and final 
examinations, C. H. GORDON, 

Beloit, Mich. Superintendent of Schools. 


N. E. A. 


The Western Passenger Association, since the issuance of Cir- 
cular No, 2, has agreed to grant the same extension of tickets for 
return as was previously voted by the Central Traffic Association, 
viz., to September 1. The South Western Passenger Associ- 
ation has taken similar action. This insures a half-rate and ex- 
tension of tickets to September tst in all territory South and West 
of Buffalo. 

The citizens of Buffalo have shown great zeal and enterprise 
in their preparations for the convention, and have completed an 
efficient local organization on plans adequate for the entertain- 
ment of twenty thousand teachers, 

The Local Executive Committee appointed to take general 
charge of the entertainment of the N. E. A. consists of the fol- 
lowing leading citizens of Buffalo: 

H. P. Emerson, chairman, superintendent of education; Edgar B. Jew- 
ett, mayor; Adam Boeckel, president common council; R. R. Hefford, 
president Merchants’ Exchange ; Hon. T. Guilford Smith, regent of the 
University of the State of New York; Hon. James O. Putnam, chancellor 
ofthe University of Buffalo; Geo. B. Forman, president Fidelity Trust 
and Guarantee Co.; John G. Milburn, president Free Kindergarten asso- 
ciation ; Conrad Dieh!, M. D., board of school examiners; Hon. Jacob 
Stern; Hon. Arthur W. Hickman; Albert E, Swift, secretary. 


This com nittee will be assisted by various sub-committees of 
which the following named are the chairmen: 


Committee on Finance—Hon. R. R. Hefford; Committee on Reception 
—Hon. Edgar B. Jewett; Committee on Hotels and Entertainments— 
Hon. Jacob Stern; Committee on Halls—Hon. Arthur W. Hickman; 
Committee on Press and Advertismg—Mark S. Hubbell, Esq.; Committee 
on Railroads and Excursions—Edison J. Weeks, Esq.; Committee on 
Badges and Printing—Randolph McNutt, Esq.; Committee on Music— 
Pros. Joseph Mischka. 


Officers and managers are requested to address all correspond- 
encejpertaining to the business of the above named committees 
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to their respective chairmen, in care of Albert E. Swift, Secretary 
Local Executive Committee, N. E. A. Buffalo. 

It is still too early to announce in detail the General Program, 
It is, however, certain that it will include a large number of the 
leading educational men of America. Papers and addresses from 
the following are already assured, viz. : Brander Matthews, Presi- 
ident Jordan, President Coulter, Dr. Harris, Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Bishop Vincent, President Draper, President Hall, and others 
equally distinguished. 

The National Council of Education, which meets July 3 to 7, 
will present reports from several of its committees as follows: 

On City School Systems. chairman, Aaron Gove, Denver, Col_—On 
Higher Education, chairman, J. EF. Bradley, Jacksonville, [ll.—On Sec- 
ondary Education, chairman, W. H. Bartholomew, Louisville, Ky.—On 
Technological Education, chairman, ©. M. Woodward, St. Louis, Mo.— 
On School Sanitation and Physical Training, chairman, Wm. A. Mowry, 
Hyde Park, Mass.—On Educational Reports and Statistics, chairman, J, M. 
Greeenwood, Kansas City, Mo. 


Round tables on other subjects will be held under the direction 
of other committees of the council. 

The following programs already received from five of the four- 
teen departments give promise that the department meetings will 
be of unusual interest. The programs of other departments will 
be published about April 20. 


DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION, 


Kindergarten Literature, Its Growth and Future. By Sarah E, Wiltse. 

Child Study for Fathers and Mothers. By M. V. O’shea, Buffalo, N. Y, 

Parents’ Study Classes. By Anna K. Eggleston, Albany, N. Y. 

The Children of Our Cities. By Mary E. McDowell, Chicago, Ill. 

Allies of the Kindergarten Movement. By Caroline T. Haven, New 
York City. 

Organization, a Social Ideal, An Educational Ideal. 
rottin, Chicago, Iil. 

Possibilities of a Kindergarten Club By Bertha Payne, Chicago, Ill, 


By Ellen M. Hen- 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 


Some Applications of Correlation in Grammar School Work. By Frank 
M. McMurry, Buffalo, N. Y 
Discussion. By Clarence F. Carroll, Worcester, Mass. 
The Piace of Science in Primary Work. By Flora J. Cook, Chicago, IIl. 
Vertical Writing. By Annie E. Hiils, Springfield, Mass. 
Discussicn. By R. K. Row, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Artin Elementary Schools. By Francis W. Parker, Chicago, III. 
Discussion. By Stelia Skinner, New Haven, Conn., and Henry T. 
Bailey, Massachusetts. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION, 


Natural Methods in Teaching Music to Children. By G. Stanley Hall, 
Worcester, Mass 


The Psychology of Music. By Francis W. Parker, Cook Co. Normal, 


Chicago, III. 
How Good Music Makes Good Citizens. By Frank Damrosch, New 
York. 


Music in Education. By Mrs. Emma A, Thomas, Detroit, Mich. 

Thinking Sounds at First Hand or Second Hand. By Samuel W. Cole, 
Boston, Mass. 

Our Experience in Introducing Music as a Study in our Public Schools. 
By Joseph Mischka, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Development of Music Theory Through Practice. 
Fadon, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Keport of Committee on Children’s Songs. 
land, O. 


By O. E. Me- 


By N. Coe Stewart, Cleve- 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


President’s Address. By R. Anna Morris, Cleveland, O. 
‘** The Life of Man in Every Part has Need of Harmony and Rhythm.” 
By Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, New York City. 
Educational Value of Body Culture. By G. Stanley Hall, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Should We Have Military Training in the Schools ? 
Cambridge, Mass 
Discussion. By Mrs. Francis W. Leiter, Mansfield, O. 
Physical Deterioration Resulting from School Life, Cause, Remedy. By 
J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Physical Training as a Factor in Character Building. By James L. 
Hughes, Toronto, Ont. 
Discussion. By Buel T. Davis, W inona, Minn. 
The Nervous Force of the Teacher. By Mara L. Pratt, Boston, Mass. 


By D. A. Sargent, 


DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL SCIENCE INSTRUCTION, 


Opening Address. By the President, Charles E. Bessey, University of 
Nebraska. 
Address on Physics. By H. S. Carhart, University of Michigan. 
Address on Chemistry. By E. F. Smith, University of Pennsylvania. 
Discussion. By P. C. Freer, University of Michigan. 
Address on Botany. By J. M. Coulter, University of Chicago, , 
Address on Zoology. By D. S. Jordan, Leland Stanford Jr. University. 


State managers are urged to place themselves in communica- 
tion with all officers and active members of the N. E. A, in their 
respective districts. It is expected that all active members will 
be especially prominent in advancing the interests of the N. E. A. 
and in co-operating with state managers and directors in all their 
plans for the Buffalo meeting. 

Department presidents are urged to complete their programs 
and forward duplicate typewritten copies at the earliest possible 
date in order that they may be furnished to the educational press 
not later than April 20. 

IRWIN SHEPARD, 

Secretary, N. E. A. 


N. C, DOUGHERTY, 
President, N. E. A. 
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Editorial Notes. 


There are many sides to the human being. In the 
Massachusetts course of study about fifteen lines of 
work are proposed: Language, reading, spelling, draw- 
ing, geography, grammar, history, physiology, etc. It 
is a little of this, and a little of that, and so on, day by 
day. Of course it takes a master to do this; none but 
a master can accomplish anything worth mentioning, 
That is, it requires brains. A noted artist was asked 
what he mixed with his paints to produce results so 
much greater than others, and his reply was, “ Brains.” 
Fifteen lines of work are none too many for the pupil if 
they all are made to converge on manhood and woman- 
hood. He isa real artist who knows how to make them 
all tend to the one great end. 





The term “ natural teacher,” or “born teacher,” is 
often heard. It means that the person readily arouses 
the educative energy. A case was narrated in THE 
JoURNAL many years ago which was widely copied by 
the newspapers. It was noticed that the boys ina 
village gathered in the blacksmith shop after school, 
and that those who did not attend school would come 
there. The blacksmith talked with them while he 
hammered on his anvil, and made them feel he did not 
object to their coming if they behaved well. When the 
schoolmaster left, the school officers consulted as toa 
successor and the remark, “ That blacksmith is the one 
to keep school, he always has a pack of boys around 
him,” met with approbation. He was, to his surprise, 
asked to be the teacher. He finally accepted the post, 
and fitted himself on the scholastic side and was ex- 
ceedingly successful. 

The question is proposed here what qualifications did 
he possess that led to his appointment ? To say that 
he liked children is so insufficient that it is hoped no one 
will offer that. There must be scientific reasons. A 
rod of glass rubbed by a piece of silk exhibits the 
electrical energy. This does not come about because 
itis “natural.” Teachers, think of this. 


The kindergarten comes first in the order of develop- 
ment, and this leads to the higher steps of manual train- 
ing in the primary and grammar grades of the school. 
The same principle—to gain power by doing—underlies 
all. When the little hand is building with models, lay- 
ing sticks and tablets, weaving mats or molding clay, it 
is taking its first lessons in orderly thinking, and even- 
tually in manual training of all kinds. In all this work 
the advancement is made gradually, from step to step, 
without leaps, without omissions, so that the child is 
not discouraged by difficulties, but given enough new 
points in each exercise to engage the attention and 
hold the interest. It is on the same principle that the 
builder gives more care to the solidity and character of 
the foundation than to the superstructure without the 
foundation. It is this that gives its chief value to the 


kindergarten, and causes its friends to wisely adhere to 
it, as an essential principle in all sound systems of edu- 


cation.—From an editorial in the Despatch, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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‘School Reform ” in New York City. 


The friends of school reform in New York City have 
united for the purpose of abolishing the school trustees. 
The passage of the “Compromise” bill, at present be- 
fore the state legislature, is urged to accomplish this 
end. Governor Morton is anxious to have this bill 
made a law and has told the legislature so in a special 
message. What good this is to accomplish none seems 
to know. The belief is that the trustee system some- 
how is responsible for the retarding of educational 
progress. But there is no foundation for it. In Ger- 
many whose educational legislation contains many valu- 
able suggestions for this country, every school has its 
board of trustees, and this plan is giving complete sat- 
isfaction. The new book of Dr. L. Seeley on “ The 
Common School System of Germany and its Lessons to 
America,” describes the power of these trustees very 
clearly, and showing what there is in the system that 
could be applied with advantage to American schools, 
says: 

“The city board should appoint for each school a local com- 
mittee whose duty it is to look after the immediate interests of 
the school, This committee should have absolutely no control 
over the teacher or the internal affairs of the school, They should 
see to repairs, supplies, and contingent needs; should see that 
the school building is properly cared for so as to conduce to the 
comfort and health of teachers and pupils ; should attend to the 
enforcement of the law regarding school attendance ; and should 
be the immediate authority to whom appeal may be made by 
teachers or parents in case of dispute, and other matters that 
need prompt attention.” 

This plan certainly ought to commend itself to fair- 
minded Americans. Instead of abolishing the trustee 
system reforms should be inaugurated to make it more 
serviceable to the advancement of educational progress. 
Neither the Pavey bill nor the Strauss bill, least of all 
the “Compromise” bill, aims at this desirable end. 
The best thing to be done by the true friends of the 
schools is to stop all legislation in the matter till a 
measure is devised that is really worth adopting. 

The trustee system should be retained by all means. 
If it needs reforming—-and it certainly does—the ques- 
tion of its organization should be fully discussed before 
attempting any radical move. The schools cannot be 
kept too close to the interests of the people directly 
concerned in their welfare. 

Later.—The “ Compromise ”’ bill has passed the senate 
and is now in the Assembly. 





Leading Events of the Week. 


Fighting between Japanese and Coreans at Fusan ; Japanese 
warships sent to Corea.——The bill allowing former Confeder- 
ates to hold commissions in the United States army passes the 
house of representatives with only only one dissenting vote. —— 


Turkish officials angry on account of American sympathy with 
the Armenians.——Death of Gen. Hippolyte, president of Haiti. 
——An Italian army starts to relieve the garrison in the Abyssin- 
ian city of Adigrat———Mr. Chamberlain in a speech in London 
compliments the Canadians on their fealty. Funeral of Thos. 
Hughes, the author, takes place at Brighton, Eng ——A secret 
meeting of the executive board of the A. P. A. held in Washing- 
ton.—Edison says he has invented ‘‘X ray" spectacles by 
which the surgeon may see the fracture or bullet he wishes to 
reach, The conferees of both houses of Congress accept the 
original senate resolutions in regard to Cuba.——The Greater 
New York bill passes the assembly by a vote of 91 to 56. Most 
of those who voted against it are from the outlying counties, 
The Matabeles in South Africa rebel and murcer numerous set- 
tlers ; a strong force sent to subdue them.——The Raines excise 
law is put in force in New York and Brooklyn. 
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Hope of the Teaching Profession. 


President J. C. Schurman, of Cornell university, has 
contributed a noteworthy article to the April Forum, 
entitled “ Teaching,—A Trade or a Profession?” It 
is excellent in many respects and will, no doubt, accom- 
plish much good in placing the education of teachers in 
the right light before the thinking public. But Mr. 
Schurman fails to point out what has already been done 
in the professionalization of teaching along the line in- 
dicated in his contribution. Does he not want to have 
it known? He says: 

“TI predict that the next development of our universities will 
be the establishment of a graduate school of pedagogy—not a 
chair, but a fully organized school—which shall be only for college 
graduates or persons of similar scholastic standing, and which 
will uplift, ennoble, and liberalize the teaching profession,— 
which is in constant danger of degenerating into a sorry trade,— 


as schools of law, medicine, and technology have already digni- 
fied the callings of the lawyer, the doctor, and the engineer.” 


On “ Fair Ithaca’s hills,” it is true, there is no such 
school of pedagogy. The more’s the pity. But there 
is one in Buffalo that nearly answers the description 
and another in New York that is doing even more than 
Mr. Schurman expects of such an institution. Cornell 
lies right between the two and in the same state, yet its 
president knows nothing of the progress that has been 
made, and must resort to prophecy to supply a picture 
of it. 

Mr. Schurman may probably be pardoned for refusing 
to recognize the Buffalo school of pedagogy, as this has 
hardly completed its first year and forms part of an in- 
Complete university. Still a word of encouragement 
for Dr, Frank McMurry and his associates in the work 
would have been more appreciated. What makes this 
omission all the more regretable is that one of the pro- 
fessors of the school, Prof. M. V. O'Shea, is a graduate 
of Cornell and surely must have informed the president 
of his Alma Mater of the organization of the institu- 
tion. 

But the disregard of the work of the New York Univer- 
sity school of pedagogy is simply unpardonable. Here 
years of incessant labor and struggle have built up an 
institution that is entitled to command the respect and 
claim to the fullest support of, the leaders in the educa- 
tional world. And yet Mr. Schurman, who certainly 
would feel hurt if he should not be counted among 
them, simply shuts his eyes and “predicts,” This in- 
stitution, he ought to know, is a fully organized gradu- 
ate school of pedagogy forming part of a university 
older than Cornell. An institution of this kind, Mr. 
Schurman says, should be open “only to college gradu- 
ates or persons of similar scholarship standing.” The 
New York University school of pedagogy not only 
makes this a condition for enrollment, but demands 
even more: the students must have had at least four 
years of successful experience in actual school practice. 
The aim of this latter requirement is to make a careful 
selection of men and women, so as not to work on ex- 
perimental material. Mr, Schurman has had abundant 
opportunities to learn this. 

Under the deanship of Dr. Edward R. Shaw this 
school has been organized in a way that makes it fully 
equal in rank with any of the best professional schools 
enumerated in Mr. Schurman’s article. The faculty is 
composed of eight professors and lecturers. Historical, 
theoretical, and practical pedagogics form the central 
groups of studies in the course. The history of pedagogics 
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is correlated with, and supplemented by, a thorough 
course in the history of philosophy. Theoretical pedagog- 
ics as acentral branch is supported by full courses in eth- 
ics, descriptive and explanatory psychology,physiological 
pedagogics, esthetics, and sociology. Practical peda- 
gogics embraces a course in the study of comparative 
systems of education—more thorough than offered 
anywhere,—observation, reporting, and criticism of 
teaching and supervising work, teaching, practice, etc. 
Three schools, covering all grades from the primary 
school to the college, are open to the students for 
observation work, and one of them is set aside for 
experimentation and practice under the supervision and 
criticism of a professor. A clinic for the study of ab- 
normal children is another department included in the 
organization of the school, and is conducted by the 
physician who gives the course in physiological peda- 
gogics. 

There is no institution that does more to “ uplift, en- 
noble, and liberalize the teaching profession.” Nor 
does the school propose to rest satisfied with the pres- 
ent organization. The fertile brain of Dr. Shaw is ever 
finding new ways of strengthening and enriching it, to 
bring it nearer to the high ideal he has placed before 
himself. 

If Mr. Schurman should spend a week or two in the 
New York school of pedagogy he would not want to 
go to sleep before correcting the wrong impression he 
has given to those who do not know what is going on 
in the educational world. He wonld learn that this 
school is not only working along broader lines and is 
more organized, than he proposed, but is also conferring 
upon its graduates the professional degrees of Pd. M. 
and Pd. D., thus doing all that can be asked of a school 
equal in rank with schools of law and medicine. These 
degrees mean a great deal at present. Among the 
seventy-five students, representing ten American states 
and one European monarchy,are several who have higher 
university degrees and are working hard to obtain these 
pedagogical honors. 

No European university gives so high a rank to ped- 
agogy as does the New York university. Americans 
have reasons to be proud of this institution as the pioneer 
in a movement that, as Mr. Schurman rightly intimates, 
is sure to affect in the course of time every great uni- 
versity in this country and abroad. 


The Menu This Week. 


A Little School Boy Fifty Years Ago. 
Fuller. 

The First English Schoolmaster in the Province of 
Nev York. By William S. Pelletreau. 

Foreign Photographs. By Miss M. Malone, super- 
visor ot drawing at East Orange, N. J. 

Works of Art in School. 

School Law : 

Abstracts of Recent Decisions. 
Fisher. 

New Laws: 

The Carlisle School. 

The Hope of the Teaching Profession. 

Minimum Standard of Ventilation. 

School Building Notes. 

School Reform in New York City. 

The Hope of the Teaching Profession. 

English Correspondence. 

List of New Text-Books. 

Articles on Heating and Ventilation. 

School Architecture, School Equipment,fetc. 
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The National Union of English Teachers. 


[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


The National Union of Teachers are busy preparing for their 
great annual conference to be held during Easter week. It is the 
custom to hold this conference at various centers throughout the 
kingdom. This year Brighton is the selected place; next year 
Swansea is to be favored. The deliberations this year will be 
held at a very momentous period of history, both as regards 
teachers and education, and the conference discussions and con- 
clusions will obtain more than usual attention, The great feature 
is the president’s address : this will be delivered by Mr. I. J. Mac- 
namara, the president of the N. U. T. for the ensuing year. Mr, 
Macnamara, who is editor of your powerful London contempor- 
ary The Schoolmas.er, is an able and vigorous speaker, and al- 
ready occupies an important position in the educational and 
political world as a member of the London school board He is 
not altogether unknown to readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
His great point, judging from recent utterances, will be, that from 
whatever additional funds are granted by government for educa. 
tion a part should go to augment the salaries of the teachers. 

This Union of teachers now numbers 32,500 and it is hoped 
and expected to reach a total of 35,000 by the time that the 
Swansea conference falls due in 1897. 

One of the chief advantages to teachers of the Union may be 
exampled by the following incident: 

There is a great disturbance at t ortsmouth between the school 
board and itsteachers. It appears that by the board’s regulations 
the teachers are required to be on the school premises at 7.55 
each morning for the purpose of instructing the pupil teachers. 
Though only a few can possibly be employed this way ail the 
teachers are required to be in attendance. the rule had fallen 
into abeyance until a few weeks back when it was revived in all 
its vigor. Four assistant teachers unwisely declined to attend 
and though they apologized when called upon for an explanation 
the board dismissed them from their posts. To fill the vacancies 
the board proposed to transfer teachers from oth: r schools in the 
district, but these teachers decline to be transferred on the ground 
that they were appointed to a particular school. The National 
Union of teachers are backing the teachers up and the outlook 
seems very stormy, a deadlock in the 25 schools under the Ports- 
mouth board seems to be imminent. What makes the position 
more strained is the fact that Portsmouth’s assistant teachers are 
not trusted by the board to administer corporal punishment and 
also the scale of pay is one of the lowest in the kingdom. 


The London Schoo! Board and Secondary 
Education. 
[SPECIAL TO THE JOURNAL. 


The London school board are much concerned over the pro- 
posed body to be established to control secondary education in 
their district. Before giving the con.titution proposed by the 
royal commissioners it may as well be mentioned that the school 
board was in great disgrace with the late education minister (Mr. 
Acland) for its endless discussions of the religious question and 
to the generally refractory attitude of the board to the education 
office. In consequence no member of the board was selected as 
a commissioner, and even in th: recommendations the general 
distrust and deterioration of the board in the minds cf impartial 
observers found expression. This is the proposed composition 
of the London Secondary Education Authority : 

Appointed by the County Council 18 

~ ** “School Board 7 
“ City and Guilds Institute 2 
City and Parochial Charities Trustees 2 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge } 


* ry ‘ 


(one each) \ 
<. ae “ “ University of London 2 
Co-opted by the other members 9 
Total, 42 


In other county boroughs it is proposed that the council and 
school board should each appoint one third of the new authority 
and the London board at a recent meeting adopted a memorial to 
the government praying for similar treatment for London and 
in any case urging that the school board, being a body specially 
elected for educational purposes, should not have less represen- 
tation on the secondary authority than the county council. Mr. 
Acland would have supported the commission’s recom nendation 
con amore, but the board may find friends at court in the Duke of 
Devonshire and Sir John Gorst, who together preside over the 
des iny of secondary education at its incubation. *,* 

London, England. 

y- . 


Victory of Athletic Archeology in Hellas. 

A letter in the Cornell Sus from one of the three Cornell stu- 
dents who accompanied Professor Wheeler to the American 
School of Archeology at Athens, announces that Mr E., P. An- 
drews, Cornell ’95, has at last succeeded in deciphering the in- 
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scription placed on the Parthenon. This task has long been the 
despair of scholars. Mr. Penrose even demonstrated to his own 
satisfaction that it could not be deciphered. Mr. Andrews is an 
athlete, which was necessary, as he had to scale the height of the 
Parthenon by means of a rope ladder, for each letter of the in- 
scription. The letters have long been gone, and had to be traced 
from the peg holes into which they were formerly fastened. 


Expenses Reduced With an Ax. 


DETROIT, MICH. —The aldermen in an “economic” spasm 
cut $350,135 from the school board estimates, leavirg the total 
$93,031.35 in spite of all protests of Supt. Robinson, Sec’y Cham- 
berlin, and the school inspectors, The friends of the schools say 
that at least 1} million should have been granted and regard the 
slashirg as inexcusable. It is feared that the work of the schools 
will be crippled by the reduction, There are hardly a dozen 
items in the budget that were left untouched. 


SALARIES, 


The pay-rolls for the 733 teachers were not affected, but the 
$42,000 asked for, for more teachers, was cut down to $20,000, 
The $4,200 item for janitors of new schools was changed to $2,500, 
while the $6,000 asked for engineers, janitors, etc., for the new 
high school was made to $5,000, Secretary Chamberlin will get 
only $3,000 a year instead of- $3,500 as proposed by the board. 
The salary of the school supervisor was reduced from $2,500 to 
$2,000. The $12,000 asked for a deficit in the teachers’ pay-roll 
fund of last year was not granted. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND REPAIRS, 


The cuts were as follows : 

For a site north of the Newberry school, $5,000, cut off altogether ; for 
a 12-r0om building on the Hickory site cut from $35,000 to $25,000 ; for 
an 8-room building south of the Tilden school, $24,000, reduced to $18,000; 
$12,000 for a site for the same was left; for a 12-room building east of 
Woodward avenue and north of the boulevard, $55,vovu, cvt out altogether ; 
$6,000 for a site for the same was left ; as was $12,000 for a 4-room addi- 
tiou to the Johnson school ; fora 12-room building on the site of the M. M. 
Rose school, cut from $35,000 to $25,000 ; $4,000 tor a site for an addition 
for the same, cut to $3,000 i two amounts of $24,000 asked for an addition 
to the Farrand school and for an 8-room building on the Hibbard site were 
cut out; the $8,000 asked for a 12-room building in the Farrand vicinity 
was left ; and an additional appropriation of $4,000 for a school in the vi- 
cinity of the Livernois was cut out. The $5,000 asked for a site for 
this school was cut to $3,000 ; the $60,000 asked for a western high school 
was cut out altogether, and the $60,000 asked for an eastern high school 
was cut to $35,000, with the understanding that it was to be merely a gram- 
mar school to be built nearthe corner of Mack and Mt, Elliott ; the $237,- 
ooo asked for the completion of the Central high sch ol was cut to $217,- 
000. 


Thus the committee all the way through had shown their op- 
position to too much expenditure of money for high school facil- 
ities as opposed to provisions for grammar and primary schools. 

No changes were made in the amounts asked for repa rs in the 
various schools, but the $5,000 asked for contingencies under this 
head was cut to $2,000, while the $8,610 asked for additional 
closets in twelve schools was cut to $4,000. The new high school 
will have no mosaic floors, as the $10,000 appropriation asked for 
this purpose was struck out. 


OTHER REDUCTIONS, 


The $10,000 asked for a business course in the high school was 
cut out and the amount for a kindergarten was cut from $10,000 
to $5,000, The $5,000 asked for a manual training school was 
wiped out, and the $20,000 asked for free text-books was cut 
down te $:5,000, The amount for fuel for heating schools was 
reduced from $29,925 to $25,000, and the fuel fund for new 
schools was cut from $5,400 to $2,220; $5.000 for paving, sew- 
ers, etc, was cut to $2,500, and the $7,500 asked for replacing 
worn-out school furniture was cut to $5,000. For furniture for 
new schools only $7,000 was allowed instead of $14,040; and the 
furniture item for the new high school was dropped from $10,000 
to $8,000. The $600 asked for fifty fire extinguishers was cut, and 
the $2,500 asked for unseen contingeacies was cut to $1,500. 


Horace Mann Centennial Notes, 


NEw YoOrRK.—A movement has been inaugurated to unite all 


‘the educational forces of New: York and vicinity in one great 


celebration of the Horace Mann Centennial, on May 4.5 A 
meeting to make arrangements was held in the down town build- 
ing of the University of the City of New York, on Thursday, 
April 2. The call for this meeting is signed by the following : 


Lyman Abbott, Amos M. Kellogg, Robert C, Alexander, Caroline B. Le 
Row, Wm. N. Barringer, Sylvester Malone, Nichoias Murray Butler, Wm, 
H. Maxwell, Isabel M. Chapman, St. Clair McKelway, Joseph H. Choate, 
Alice R. Northrop, Matthew J. Elgas, Henry P. O'Neill, Samuel A. Eliot, 
Addison B, Poland, Dubois B. Frisbee, Salome Purroy, Joseph G. Furey, 
Alma Rainsford, James Godwin, Ernst Richard, G. Gottheil, Kate 
Douglas Riggs, Walter L. Hervey, Josephine E. Rogers, Joho L. N. Hunt, 
Edward R. Shaw, Thomas Hunter, J. Edward Swanstrom, John Jasper 
Leighton Williams. 








THE BLACKSMITH SHOP. 


The Carlisle School. 


The commencement exercises drew together many to see Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee who led the Cenfederates on the way tothe Gettys- 
burg battle-field. Gen. O. O. Howard was seared on the plat- 
form by his side. Many old residents in Carlisle told of the 
bursting of shells around their houses 33 years ago. 
States had barracks on the hill and these were burned; the land 
was made the site in 1879 of the now famous Indian industrial 


school. 


The Carlisle Indian industrial school is now generally acknowl- 
edged to be most successfully solving the Indian problem. 
located on ground once owned by William Penn, and the deed 
from his heirs is in the possession of Captain Pratt, of the school. 
It is the oldest and most prosperous of the government industrial 
schools. The approach to the grounds is by the old stone guard 
house, part of the barracks bu'lt by the captured Hessians during 
the Revolutionary war, and used for a time by Washington and 
his troops during the “ whiskey insurrection.” 
racks were originally established in 1757 as an outpost against 


the Indians, and now covers 27 acres of ground. 


Captain Pratt, the superintendent from the start, had served 
eight years with his regiment fighting the Indians in the Indian 
territory, much of the time in command of Indian scouts. 


Indian war of 1874-75, he had charge of 
Indian prisoners at Fort Sill, and took 
74 of the worst of them to the old Span- 
ish fort at St. Augustine, Fla) Some 
of the younger ones were put under 
school influences, and showed so much 
aptitude for learning and such a desire 
to remain in the East for more educa- 
tion, that through private aid this was 
accomplished. Seventeen of them were 
put under the care of General Arm- 
strong, at Hampton, who was so much 
pleased with the experiment that he 
asked the interior department for 50 
more. Captain Pratt and his wife went 
to Dakota and brought them in from 
the Sioux tribes. 

Captain Pratt obtained Carlisle bar 
racks, and weut West amcng the In- 
dians and brought back 82 boys and 
girls, whom he put under the care of 
Mrs. Pratt, went back and brought a 
second lot of 57 Kiowa, Comanche, 
Cheyenne, and Arapahoe children and 
opened his school November 1, 1879 
It has steadily grown, until this year 
there are in attendance more than 700 
students from about 50 different tribes. 
The plan is to teach the pup:! some in- 
dustry at the same time that the liter- 
ary education is in progress. It isa 
sight worth seeing to pass through the 
many workshops and look on the In- 
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dian youth busy learning the 
trades of carpenter, black- 
smith, shoemaker, harness- 
maker, buggy-maker, tailor, 
printer, seamstress and other 
trades. 


One of the leading fea- 
tures of the Carlisle schoo! 
is the outing system, which 
puts out between four and 
five hundred students each 
year during vacation on 
farms and in families, to 
learn farming and house- 
work. Two or three times 
as many students as can go 
out are applied for each year, 
so successful is this system, 
The earnings of the pupils 
last year amounted to near- 
ly $24,000, which money 
belongs to them and is a 
great stimulus to individual 
effort and a desire to escape 
from tribal thraldom. Econ- 
omy is encouraged and a 
savings bank system is car- 
ried on, in which the students 
deposit their money on 
interest. Each student has 
his own bank book, and the 
amount now on deposit is 
over $15,000, 


There is a popular impression, which even finds expression in 
the halls of Congress, that the graduates of Carlisle and similar 





CAPT. PRATT. 


schools mostly relapse 
into barbarism after 
they leave the school. 
But carefully kept records 
show that this is not so. 
Ot all the graduates from 
the school at Carlisle it may 
be said that only one of 
them has turned out hadly, 
a remarkable statement, 
but verified by the records. 
It has not been possible 
thus tar to show that any 
“of the graduates, and but 
few if any of those who 
have been at the school 
even half the time required 
for graduation, are living in 
crime or hopeless degrada- 
tion. With the present, six 


classes of graduates have gone out from Carlisle, and many of 
these are already well filling responsible positions in various walks 
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THE CAMPUS IN WINTER, 


of life. Some of the girls have become accomplished profession- 
al nurses in New York, Philadelphia, and other cities. a profession 
for which nature seems to have peculiarly fitted them. 

The United States government has been engaged in the work 
of killing Indians more than 100 years and in the work of educa- 
tion to any considerable extent only about 17 years. It is esti- 
mated that the average cost of every Indian killed in the last 20 
years has been $100,000 and Captain Pratt declares “ that during 
this period enough has been spent in Indian wars to have paid for 
the education and civilization of the Indians twice over.” The 
government appropriation for the education of each Indian is 
$67 a year, but through the advantage of the system and econ- 
omy of administration it costs only $140 a year at Carlisle. Cap- 
tain Pratt says: ‘On anannual appropriation of $100,000 for 
support I will undertake to educate 1,000 children annually.” 

Reduced to a brief statement, this means that it costs the 
United States $100,000 to kill an Indian, and $500 to educate 
him, 

Of all the Indians admitted to Carlis’e no tribe presented a 
more hopeless outlook than the Apaches from Arizona. They 
have long held a most unenviable reputation as the outlaws and 
Ishmaelities of all the Indians, But Ca™ain Pratt's treatment 
has demonstrated that they are as suscept ble of civilization as 
others. They are unusually active and valuable as workers. Dr 
Montezuma, so long the physician of the Carlisle school, is a full- 
blooded Apache. When five 
years old he was carried off as 
a captive by another tribe and 
never again saw his father or 
mother. A_ tr:veling artist 
bought him for $30 and sent 
him to school. He graduated 
from tbe Chicago Medical col- 
lege, and after serving with dis- 
tinction elsewhere and here, 
has settled as a regular practic- 
ing physician in Chicago, where 
he is meeting with much suc- 


cess. 
¥* 


American Seholars Honored. 


The last number of the Re- 
view of Review calls attention 
to the honor paid American 
scholarship by the Greek gov- 
ernment, which has given to 
the American School of Ar- 
cheol-gy at Athens, where Pro- 
fessor B. I. Wheeler, of Cor- 
nell, is professor during the 
present year, the right to exca- 
vate the am ient Greek city of 
Corinth. But the American 
government pays a_ higher 
honor in entrusting to the 
hands of scholars the investi- 





gation of the Venezuela boundary. 
Not only have two colleges been repre- 
sented on the commission, in the per- 
sons of ex-President White, of Cornell, 
and President Gilman, of Johns Hop- 
kins, but the experts employed by the 
commission are college men, first, Pro- 
fessor Winsor, of Harvard to investigate 
geographical questions, and within ten 
days, Professor Burr, of Cornell, to 
make the necessary historical re- 
searches The Venezuela controversy 
must be thanked for this, at least, that 
it calls attention to the patriotic services 
which our great institutions of learning 
can perform for the country. 








Important Educational Articles in 
Current Magazines and Reviews. 


The Case of the Public Schools: 
Il. The Teachers’ Social and Intel- 
lectual Position. By F. W. Atkinson, 
—April Atlantic Monthly. 

The Old Olympic Games. By Prof. 
Allan Marquand.— April Cea/ury. 

Teaching,—A Trade or a Profession ? 
By President Schurman, of Cornell ,uni- 
versity.—April Forum. 

The Revival of the Olympic Games. 
By Rufus B. Richardson, April Scrzd- 
ners. 

The Forum for May will have an article on “ Pestalozzi and 
Herbart.” By Prof. W. Rein, of the University of Jena. 

Primary Education and the State. By John Clifford, D. D.— 
March Contemporary Review. 

Degrees for Women at Oxford. 
March Contemporary Review. 





By Millicent Garret Fawcett. 


The Author of ‘‘Tom Brown.” 


Thomas Hughes, of ‘‘Tom Brown” fame, died at Brighton. 
England, March 22. He was born in Uffington, Berkshire, in 
1823, was educated at Rugby, and Oriel college, Oxford, and in 
1848 was called to the bar. Actively interested in politics, he 
served in the House of Commons from 1865 to 1874. In 1870 he 
visited this country and made observations which resulted ten 
years later in the establishment of a settlement in Tennessee called 
Rugby. In 1882 he was made judge of a country circuit court. 

Hughes’ reputation rests principally upon “Tom Brown’s School 
Days,” which achieved instant success, It was followed by 
‘ Tom Brown at Oxford,” and “ The Scouring of the White 
Horse.” A series of “* Tracts for Priests and People” was col- 
lected and published under the title, ‘A Layman’s Faith.” He 
was also author of tracts on “ Alfred the Great,” “‘ The American 
Civil War,’ and other subjects. 
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COMENIUS SCHOOL, OMAHA 


A Magnificent Bequest. 


PHILADELPHIA, —Simon Muhr, died February 9, of last year. 
His property was estimated to be worth nearly if not quite $1.- 
000,000, After a number of private bequests, one-third of the 
residue of the estate was given over to trustees to be devoted to 
the welfare of the school children of the city. The will has this 
clause : 

‘“‘ The other one-third thereof for the promotion of the welfare of child- 
ren attending the public schools of the city of Philadelphia. My idea on 
this subject is that children attending the public schools who evince any 
special talent in any direction should be helped to finish studies for which 
they may appear adapted and the continuation of which would make them 
useful citizens of the community, especially providing, however, that one- 
half the amount shall be for the promotion of the welfare of boys and the 
other half for the promotion of the welfare of girls.” 


They Want the “ Cleveland Plan.” 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— A committee of the Commercial club 
will soon begin an active investigation of the school laws of In- 
diana, particularly those affecting the larger cities. Mr. D. P. 
Erwin is the president and Mr. Evans Woollen the secretary of 
the club. The laws will be thoroughly canvassed. If it is found 
expedient to make changes the Commercial club committee will 
probably recommend the passage of laws by the next legislature 
embracing many features of what is known as the “ Cleveland 
plan,” which has been in operation at Cleveland, O., long enough 





to be thoroughly tested. This 
plan, which has the endorsement 
of the “Committee of Fifteen,” 
divorces, as is well known, the 
business management of the 
school system entirely from the 
educational features of school 
work. The fact that Supt. Jones, 
formerly of Indianapolis, is the 
educational head of the Cleveland 
schools may have something to do 
with the Cleveland-ward look of 
the Commercial club. 





Requirements Raised. 

CINCINNATI —The board of 
education have amended their ex- 
amiration rules, and hereafter it 
will take more preparation to se- 
cure a certificate than formerly. 
One of the examiners says that 
the requirements have been too 
low. and all the normal school 
graduates received certificates 
and thought they must have posi- 
tions. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The pro- 
position to establish kindergar- 
tens in the public schools has 
been defeated by an overwhelming vote. The Woman’s Club 
had aroused considerable interest in the subject, but when the 
attorney-general decided that women should not vote on the 
question, it was lost. 


MADISON, WIS.—The state board of normal school regents 
have adopted a resolution recommended by the presidents of the 
schools, establishing a one-year course in all the normal schools, 
except Milwaukee. The course is designed as a preparation for 
teachers in rural schools, and the diplomas will be equivalent to 
third-grade certificates obtained after examination. 


Notice to Text-Book Publishers. 


The State Board of School Book Commissioners of Indiana will receive 
sealed proposals on the following hooks, said proposals to be opened at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., May 3, 1896. 

For an English grammar, elementary, twenty-five :25) cents; for an 
English grammar, complete, forty (40) cents. Said grammars to be a two 
book series written by one author. Davip K. Goss 

Supt. Indianapolis Schools, Secretary. 


Bids for Text-Books. 


Notice is hereby given by the Board of Education of Sonoma county, 
California, of the proposed change of text books in the following subjects, 
viz.: Literature, chemistry, geology, astronomy, physical geography, 
algebra, geometry, Latin, zoology, botany, general history, physics, music 
books and charts, rhetoric, bookkeeping, drawing books, copy books and 








Why use Pond’s Extract? 
Why not something else ?| 
Because— 


Dr. J. J. THOMAS says: ‘‘ It is incomparably supe- 
rior to any extract of Hamamelis I have ever used.” 

Dr. O. G. RANDALL says: ‘‘ Nothing can equal 
Pond’s Extract. I have tested others, and yours is 
four times as strong as the best.” 

Dr. J. C. MITCHIEsays: ‘‘ Pond’s Extract of Hama- 
melis Virginica is the only reliable article I have found.” 

Dr. H, K. WEILER says: ‘‘ The difference between 
Pond’s Extract and so-called Witch Hazel is the dif- 
ference between a cent and a dollar.” 

Dr. H. F. MERRILL says: ‘‘It is far superior to any 
I have used in strength and purity.” 

Dr. R. J. HARRISON says : 
any extract equal to Pond’s.” 


‘*T have never found 


Dr. POWELL says: ‘* Hereafter I shall use no other 
than Pond's Extract.” 
And numerous others of similar purport. 


No proprietary article on the market zs so 
much imposed upon as Pond s Extract; but the 
poor quality of Witch Hazel being manufact- 
ured, and the poor results obtained by using it, 
are fast educating the public to buy the genuine 


article—THE WESTERN DRUGGIST. peor are 
’ 8t. Louis, Mo, 
And that’s why. Baltimore, Ma. 








School Flags. 


MADE FROM 


Best XXX Standard Bunting, | 


With Canvas Headings and Brass Grummets. | 


Send for CATALOGUE with SPECIAL 
PRICES for Schools and School Boards, 
to any of the following addresses. 


Consolidated Fireworks Go., |} =: 


Of America. 
New York City, Nos. 9, ll Park Place. 





Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


he Old Age 
ENSIGNS is usually another name for debility. 
’ Too much food, and improper food 


is eaten, overtaxing the impaired 
digestive organs; the kidneys do 
not properly carry off the effete pro- 
ducts; the brain is sluggish. All 
these troubles are overcome by the 
use of 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 





Digestion is improved; kidneys stim- 

ulated; brain brightened; new energy 

given. Absolutely harmless. 
Prescribed by over forty thousand physicians 
for ten years past. Regular bottle, $1.00, 
doses. All druggists, or by mail 
mail, 25 cents 
Descriptive pamphl 













nials, etc., mailed to any address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futon Street, New York CITY. 


Formula on 
Every Bottle. 


30, $2 South Water St. 
244 Main St. 

210 Nerth Second St. 
104 Light St. 
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charts, reading charts, supplementary readers, morals and manners, num- 
ber and language charts, elocution, 

Sealed bids and proposals for furnishing the above-named books and 
charts will be received by the board of education of Sonoma county, Cali- 
fornia, at the office of the superintendent of schools at Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia, up to and including the 16th day of May, 1896, at 1.30 o’clock P. M, 
Said bids must be accompanied by samples of all books and charts pro- 
posed to be furnished, together with a verified statement of the price 
(wholesale and retail) at which the publisher of his lawfully authorized 
agent agrees to furnish each book in the county or at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, during the full term for which said books are adopted. And 
further: All bids must be in full conformity to all of the provisions of 
section 1874 of the Political Code of California, 

Books or charts adopted will continue in use for four years from July 1, 
1896, unless the state shall publish text books or charts upon any branch 
herein enumerated, in which case the contract shall be void. The board 
reserves the right to reject any or all bids. 

By order of the board of education of Sonoma county, California, this 
14th day of March, 1896, Mark bids: “ Proposals to furnish text books,” 
and address to E. W. Davis. 


Secretary Board of Education, Sonoma county, California. 


THE JOURNAL places a feast of good things before its readers 
this week, and yet several important articles have been crowded 
out. It may whet the appetite to know what articles will appear 
during the next four weeks. A New Light on the Brain, by Dr. 
S. Millington Miller, continued from THE JOURNAL of March 28; 
Vital Relations of Studies in Human Development, by W. N. 
Hailmann ; The New Castle Plan of Grading Pupils (The plan of 
Supt. W. J. Shearer, at present superintendent of schools in 
Elizabeth, N. J.); Arithmetic, A Memory, by Mabel Ellery 
Adams ; ‘“‘ What Should be the Aim of Drawing in the Public 
Schools?” by Harriette L. Rice, supervisor of drawing, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Leading Vertical Writing Systems, Leading Draw- 
ing Systems, etc., etc. 


John A. Walker. 


John A. Walker, vice-president, treasurer, and general mana- 
ger Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, was born in New York city, 
September 22, 1837. He received his early education in the 
schools of Brooklyn, and was prepared for college in a private 
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school, He has held many 
responsible positions in 
the mercantile world and 
when in 1868 the company 
in which he was interested 
was merged into a stock 
company called the Jo- 
seph Dixon Crucible 
Company, he became its 
first secretary and con- 
tinued in that position till 
1881 when he was made 
general manager of the 
company. In 1890 he was 
elected secretary and gen- 
eral manager, and in 1892 
became vice-president 
and treasurer, positions 
he is at present holding. 
In 1885 Mayor Collins 
recognized his ability by 
appointing him a member 
of the board of education for the third aldermanic district. He 
served as president of that body for two consecutive terms giv- 
ing general satisfaction. 

Mr. Walker is a prominent member of the Union League Club, 
the Palma Club, and the Carteret Club of Jersey City, and the 
Twilight Club of New York Heis also president of the Cosmos 
Club, the leading literary club of Jersey City, and ex- president of 
the Lincoln Association. He is an acknowledged leader, and is 
widely known for his generous liberality and his untiring interest 
in all matters pertaining to education, and the welfare of orphans, 
He is now member at-large of the Jersey City board of education, 
and president of the Jersey City Orphan Asylum, He has made 
a study of pencil making for over a quarter of a century, and the 
school teachers of the United States have him to thank for the 
perfection attained in Dixon’s American Graphite pencils, for the 
smooth tough leads that save the hand from nerve irritation, and 
the head from many a nervous ache. 

















JOHN A. WALKER, 





LONGMANS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Edited by GEORGE RICE CARPENTER, A.B., 


Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia College. 


With full Notes, Introductions, Bibliographies, and other explanatory and illustrative matter. 12mo, cloth 


This series is designed for use in secondary schools in accordance with the system of study recommended and out- 
lined by the National Committee of Ten, and in direct preparation for the uniform entrance requirements in English now 
adopted by the principal American colleges and universities. It has been the aim of the publishers to secure editors of 


high reputation for scholarship, experience, and skill, and to 


and thoroughness of execution, to present educational needs. 


provide a series thoroughly adapted, by uniformity of plan 


*,*A descriptive circular of the sertes, with specimen pages and prices for class introduction, will be sent to any 


address upon request. 


SHAKSPERE’S MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by FRaNcis B. GUMMERE, 
Ph.D., Professor of English in Haverford College, Member of the 
Conference on English of the National Committee of Ten. With 
Portrait of Shakspere from the bust on his tomb at Stratford-on- 
Avon. 60 cents. 


IRVING’S TALES OF A TRAVELER. 
With Introduction by Professor BRANDER MATTHEWS of Colum- 
bia College, and Explanatory Notes by the General Editor of the 
Series. With Portrait of Washington Irving. $1.00, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S SILAS MARNER. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by RORERT HERRICK, A. B., 
Assistant Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Chicago. With 
Portrait of George Eliot. 75 cents. 


SCOTT’S WOODSTOCK. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by BLiss PERRY, A. M., 
Professor of Oratory and A®sthetic Criticism in the College of New 
Jersey. With Portrait of Sir Walter Scott. $1.00 


DEFOE’S HISTORY OF THE PLAGUE IN LONDON. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Professor G. R. CARPENTER, 
of Columbia College. With Portrait of Daniel Defoe. 75 cents, 


SHAKSPERE’S A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE PIERCE BAKER, 
A.B., Assistant Professor of English in Harvard University. With 
frontispiece—the imitation of an Elizabethan Stage used in the re- 
vival of Ben Jonson's Zhe Silent Woman, at Harvard College, 
March, 1895. 60 cents, 


SHAKSPERE’S AS YOU LIKE IT. 


With an Introduction by BARRETT WENDELL, A.B., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English in Harvard Universily, and Notes by WILLIAM Lyon 
PHELPs, Ph:D., Instructor in English Literature in Yale University. 
With Portrait of Shakspere. 60 cents. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by JAMES GREENLEAF CROS- 
WELL, A.B., Head: Master of the Brearly School, New York, formerly 
Assistant Professor of Greek in Harvard University. With Portrait 
of Macaulay. 6o cents. 


WEBSTER’S FIRST BUNKER HILL ORATION. 


together with Other Addresses relating to the Revolution, viz.: The 
Completion of the Bunker Hill Monument, Adams and Jefferson, 
The Character of Washington. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by FRED. Newton Scort, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric in 
the University of Michigan. With Portrait of Daniel Webster. 

60 cents. 


MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, COMUS, 
AND LYCIDAS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM P. TRENT, A.M., 
Professor of English and History in the University of the South. 


With Portrait of Milton. 75 cents, 
COLERIDGE’S THE RINE OF THE ANCIENT 
MARINER. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by HERBERT BaTEs, A.B., In. 
structor in English in the University of Nebraska. With Portrait of 





Coleridge. 45 cents, 





“ The rapidity with which these volumes ‘ follow hard upon * their tellows, gives us good assurance that we are to have at last a sin- 
gle series that will cover all the entrance requirements in English. A glance at any volume reveals that we have here the handsomest of 


all the Series as well."—-Educational Review. N. Y. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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He has taken a particular interest in his city government and 
helped to overthrow the ring which had fastened itself in the city 
by the most outrageous election frauds several years ago. At 
that time Mr. Walker served as challenger in one of the worst 
districts in the city from six in the morning until eleven at night. 





Announcement of Association Meetings. 


April 2-4.—Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association at Washington. 

April 2-4.—Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association at Council Bluffs. 

April 3 and 4—North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at the University of Chicago. Frederick L. Bliss, Detroit, Mich., 
secretary. 

April 3-4.—Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association at Marion. 

April 3-4.—Southeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association at Madison. 

April 6 —Nevada State Teachers’ Association at Reno. 

April 7, 8, 9.—Thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Ontario Educational 
Association at Toronto. Alfred Baker, A. M., Toronto, President ; Rob- 
ert W. Doan, Toronto, Secy. 

April 7-9.—Ontario Educational Association at Toronto. 

April 24, 25.—Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association at Ottawa. 

April 30-May 2.—Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association at Cherokee, 

April 30, May 2,—Western Drawing Teachers’ Association at Indianapo- 
lis, Ind, 

April 30, May 1 and 2 —Western Drawing Teachers’ Association at In- 
dianapolis. Newton Reser, Lafayette, Ind., Sec’y. 

May 14, 15, 16.—Western Colorado Teachers’ Association at Salida. J. 
P. Jackson, Leadville, President, J. S. Kilgore, Salida, Sec'y. 


Comfort in Travel 
is realized in the highest degree on the famous fast trains of the Michigan 
Central, ‘‘ The Niagara Falis Route,” between Buffalo and Chicago in con- 
nection with through trains from the east. Passengers are granted the 
privilege of stopping off en route at Niagara Falls, or if time will not per- 
mit, can obtain from the car windows, or the platform at Falls View the 
grandest and most comprehensive view of the great cataract. All day 
trains stop five or ten minutes. For full information inquire of local ticket 
agents, or address W. H. Underwood, Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo, 
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May 15.—Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Association at New London, 

May 29.—New England Association of School Superintendents at Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

June 16.—North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly at Asheville. 

June 23.—Texas State Association of Colored Teachers at Corsicana 
W. H. Broyles, Hearne, President. 

June 23-25.—Thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Pertle Springs. President, J. M. White, Carthage, 
Sec’y., E. D. Luckey, Elleardville School, St. Louis. 

June 24-26.—Thirty-fourth annual meeting of the University Convoca- 
tion of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. Supt. Leigh R. Hunt, 
Corning, N. Y., Chairman. 

June 30, July 1, 2.—Alabama Educational Association at Talladega, 

July 1, 2, 3.—Fifty-first annual meeting of the New York State Teachers” 
Association at Rochester. President, J. M. Milne, Oneonta. 

July 3-7.—National Council of Education at Buffalo, Pres, H. 8. 
Tarbell, Providence, R. I. 

July 7-t0.—Music Teachers’ National Association at Denver, Colo. 

July 7-10.—National Educational Association at Buffalo, N. Y. 
President. Supt. N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, Ill., Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

— 9, 10, 11, 13.—American Institute of Instruction at Bethle- 

em, N. H. 

Oct. 14, 15, 16.—Fourteenth annual meeting of New York State Council 
of Superintendents at Utica. 

December.—Holiday Conference of the Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State at Syracuse, 

December.—Fourth annual meeting of the Association of New York 
Grammar School Principals at Syracuse. 





Summer Schools. 


Denver Normal and Preparatory Summer School. Third an- 
nual session June 15 to July 18. Address Fred. Dick, Kittredge 
building, Denver, Colo. 

Greer Normal College Summer School at Hoopeston, IIl. 
Address Sec’y Greer, Normal College, Hoopeston. 

Lincoln Normal University Summer School. Begins June 15. 
Address Lincoln Normal University, Lincoln, Neb. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute at Cottage City, Mass, 
Nineteenth annual session. Beginning Monday, July 13, Ele- 
mentary course, high school course, academic departments, and 
a general course in pedagogy and psychology open to all mem- 
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nly Large-Type Edition. 
Sold Direct by the Publishers only. 
Size of Each Volume : 


balance is made up. 


DOLLARS FOR 


Offer Good for 30 Days from Date of This Issue. 


A Ten-dollar Set of Shakspeare’s Complete Works for 
Dollars. The Only Large-Type Edition Published. Eight hand- 
some volumes; fine cream laid paper, restful to the eyes ; full silk 
cloth ae: more than 4000 pages. Edited by J. Payne Collier, 
copious notes on the text and intr 
each play. Complete, including Poems and Sonnets. These books 
can never be bought any cheaper—never as cheap after the price 
is advanced. (Regular price of the set, $10.) Every set sold on 
approval; money returned immediately if you are not satisfied. 

housands of sets have been shipped on these terms; no set has 
ever come back as not satisfactory. Send $5 to-day; orif you 
can’t, send $1 to hold the price, and we will ship books when 


pas> Specimen pages and full description FREE 
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A Story of Success. 


The Sprague Correspondence School of f 
Law is six years old. 
It is the original school in its line. 
m It has the approval of leading edu- 
cators. S 
2 Over 3,000 men and women living in 
every State and many foreign countries, 
§ have studied with us. 
» Over 150 practicing attorneys have 





6x9 inches; 1 inch thick. 


KEYSTONE PUELISHING CO., 800 LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


References: Dun, Bradstreet, and every bank in Philadelphi 


or the publishers of this ¢ Y 
B studied with us. 
Over 1,000 testimonials are to be seen 
in our office, and the story is not one- 
S half told. 





# Students are surprised at the thorough- 
ness of our course, and the care taken 
s with examination papers. 
Tuition within the reach of all. 
Classes started the first of every month. 
Handsome catalogues (which can be§ 
had forthe asking) tell about our College, 





Webster’s Send a Postal for Specimen Pages, etc. 
International 
‘wire Dictionary 


THE BEST FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 
BECAUSE IN THIS DICTIONARY 


It is easy to find the word wanted. 





It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 


§ Business and Preparatory Courses. 
“ The Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 


o Department V Deraroit, Micuiean. B 








IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 





It is easy to learn what a word means. 


Publisher and Importer, 





It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 








Standard of the U.S. Supreme Court, of all the State Supreme Courts, of the 
U.S. Government Printing Office, and of nearly all the Schoolbooks. 
mended by State Superintendents of Schools and other Educators almost without 


number. 





Hon, Charles R. Skinner, State Supt. of Public Instruction of New York, 
says :—The International is easily king among books, and royally gives for the asking 
3 it. We should be a better educated 
people if a copy of this work could be placed in every home and school library in the 


just the information needed and just enough of it. 


land.—March 15, 1895. 


Gc. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
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For Home and School. 
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bers having any full course ticket. Address Dr. W. A. Mowry, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 

The National Summer School, Glens Falls, N. Y. Beginning 
July 14. Four departments,—professional, academic, training 
class, and drill and review. Sherman Williams, manager, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 

Catholic Summer School at Plattsburg, N. Y., July 12, to Aug- 
ust 16, 

Summer School of Manual Training. Teachers college, 
Morningside Heights, New York city. July 6 to August 8, 
Address Charles A. Bennett, Teachers college, New York city. 

Summer Courses, New York university at University Heights, 
New York city. July 6 to August14. Mathematics, chemistry, 
biology, experimental psychology, comparative study of systems 
of education, Semitic languages, German, French, economics, 
and physical training. Courses in experimental psychology, 
comparative systems of education, French and German, begin 
July 13 and end August 21. Address Prof. Charles B. Bliss, 
University Heights, New York. 

New Hampshire College Summer School of Biology. At Dur- 
ham. July 6to August 1. Pres. Hon. George A. Watson, New 
Boston. Secretary, Hon. Joseph Kidder, Manchester. 

University of Michigan Summer School. June 29 to August 7. 
Nineteen departments, seventeen courses. James H. Wade, 
secretary. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Harvard University Summer School. Begins July 3. Address 
M. Chamberlain. 

The Pennsylvania Chautauqua at Mt. Gretna. Fifth annual 
assembly from July 8 to August 4. The National School of 
Oratory will make its headquarters at the Pennsylvania Chau- 
tauqua this year. Address Rev. E. S. Hagan, secretary, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

American Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 
Fourth summer meeting, at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. Four weeks, beginning July 6. Arrangements for 
session of 1896 include Department A, literature and history ; 
B, psychology; C, music; D, science; E, economics and civics ; 
F, mathematics. Address Edward T. Devine, director. 111 S. 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 
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Berlitz Summer School of Languages at Asbury Park, N. J. 
From the first Monday in June to the last Friday in August. 
Under the management of Prof. N. A. Joly, assisted by superior 
native teachers. Address till June 1, 1122 Broadway, New York. 

The Thirteenth Annual session of the H. E. Holt Normal Insti- 
tute of Vocal Harmony at Lexington, Mass. 

Bay View Assembly and Summer university at Flint, Mich., 
July 8 to Aug. 11. Address J. M. Hall, Flint, Mich. 

University of Minnesota Summer School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fifth Annual session July 26 to Aug. 21. Address D. I. Kiehle, 
conductor, University of Minn. 

Sauveur College of Languages and Amherst Summer School, 
Twenty-first session begins July 7, continuing six weeks. Prof. 
W. L, Montague, director and manager. 

The Fairmount Chautauqua, Kansas City, Mo., May 30-June 
14. The Beatrice Chautauqua, Beatrice, Neb., June 16-28. The 
Kentucky Chautauqua, Lexington, Ky., June 30-July 10, The 
Connecticut Valley Chautauqua, Northampton, Mass., July 14-24. 
The Mountain Chautauqua, Mountain Lake Park, Md., August 
5-25. 

Cornell University Summer School July 6-August 15. 
dress David Fletcher Hoy, secretary-treasurer, Ithaca, N. Y. 

National Summer School of Music and Drawing for Teachers. 
Tenth season, at Plymouth, N.H., July 20 to August 6. Address 
G. E. Nichols, manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 

Summer School of Art and Science. Edinburgh summer meet- 
ing. Tenth session, at the University Hall, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Part I. August 3 to 15, Part II. 17 to 29. Address T, R. Marr, 
Outlook Tower, University Hall, Edinburgh. 

Des Moines Summer School of Method. Seventh annual ses- 
sion, in West Des Moines High School building. For Summer 
School Annual, address, Des Moines Summer School, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Summer Courses, New York university at University Heights 
New York city. July 6to August 14. Mathematics, chemisty 
biology, experimental psychology, comparative study of systems 
of education, Semitic languages, German, French, economics, 


Ad- 
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Paradise of Childhood. 


The quarter century edition is just issued. This book has long been a classci 
among kindergartners and the new edition has so much new matter and is so at- 
tractively made that it will be found more valuable than ever. Get an early copy. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO/SIPANY, 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material and School Aids, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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of Education at Washington and Supt. J. M. Greenwood of Kansas 
This year the tour will be improved in many ways. Time, forty- | 
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Stays at Grand Hotel in Paris. 
Travel first class and everything paid’ Cost for this magnificent 
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H. S. KELLOGG, 61 E. 9th Street, N. Y. $ 
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and physical training. Courses in French and German, experi- 
mental psychology, comparative systems of education, begin July 
13 and end August 21, The last two courses may be taken as 
part of the regular work in the School of Pedagogy. Address 
Prof. Chas. B. Bliss, University Heights, New York. 

The Metropolitan Normal Art Summer School at the new 
building of the University of the City of New York, Washington 
Square. Four weeks, beginning July 13. Address Langdon S, 
Thompson, 12 Park street, Jersey City, N. J 


BUFFALO SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY SUMMER SCHOOL, 


A summer school will be held at Buffalo immediately following 
the N. E. A. and lasting two weeks, from July 13 to 24 inclusive. 
The forenoons will be occupied with lectures and round-tables, 
the afternoons will be devoted entirely to debates upon promi- 
nent pedagogical questions. The following well-known educa- 
tors will take part in these discussions: President John W. 
Cook, Normal, Ill.; President De Garmo, Swarthmore, Pa.; Wil- 
liam James, of Harvard; C. A. McMurry, Normal, Ill; C. C. 
Van Liew, Normal, Ill.; L. H. Galbreath, Winona, Minn.; M. V. 
O’Shea, Herbert G. Lord, John W. Hall, Ida C. Bender, and F. 
M. McMurry, of Buffalo; W.S. Sutton, Houston, Texas; S. T. 
Dutton, Brookline, Mass.; J. W. Jenks, Cornell university ; Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson, of Iowa state university, and Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, Columbia college. 


Tuition will be six dollars for one week, or ten dollars for two 
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Books for the Month. 





English Literature. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, and other poems, By S. 
T. Coleridge. Also Lochiels’ Warning. By T. Campbell. With 
biography and notes. (Riverside Literature series, No, 80.) 
Paper, .15.—Twice-told Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. With 
introductory note. By G, Parsons Lathrop. (Riverside Litera- 
ture series, quadruple No. 82.) Paper, met, 50 cents; cloth, met, 
.60—The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. By O. W. Holmes, 
With biographical sketch. (Riverside Literature series, triple No. 
81.) Paper, met, .45; cloth, met, .5o.—Our Hundred Days in 
Europe. By O. W. Holmes. (Riverside Paper series, extra No. 
69.) Paper .50. 

Macmillan & Co., London and New York. 
Art and Humanity in Homer. By Cranston Lawton. Cloth, 


.75. (Macmillan’s Miniature series.)—Paradise Lost. By' Milton. 
Edited with notes by M. Macmillan. (Macmillan’s English 





weeks, For further particul ly to F. M. McMurry, sch Classics.) Cloth, me¢ .35.—Essays on Criticism. Edited by 
of pedagogy, Buffalo. N. Y. ee semeamenaee Alfred West. (Pitt Press series.) Cloth, mez .50. 
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All of our goods are made on sound, recognized psychological principles. 





Politico-Relief Maps. A mechanical paradox. 
Boundaries, Cities, Lakes. Mountains, and all po- 
litical features printed on the face of Relief Map. 
Full series, 


Teachers’ Anatomical Aid. World renowned, 


or Vertical. 


The Roudebush Writing System. 
Complete in three numbers, 
practical and economical. 
Boyer’s Science Tablets. 
ot Education, Chicago. 


@ WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ g 


Lreciignnd § 
TEXT-BOOKS ‘ ~~. - 


are used in a large number of Common 
Schools in the United States and Canada, 
and in leading Business Colleges, High 


Slant 
Most 
Send for samples. 

Adopted by Board 
Writing and Drawing 





ten sheets zox 2, six manikins—life size. 


Progressive Reading and Number Study. 
Complete course in Elementary Reading, Word 
Building, Phonic Drill, Color, Time, Money, Art, 
Thought, Primary Science and Numbers.—By 
Mary E, Burr. 

Swigerts’ Lunar-Tellurian. 
as i ellurian, Lunarian or Globe. 

The Teacher’s Manual. 4 text-book on An- 
atomy, Physiology and Hygiene—to accompany 
the “* Anatomical Aid,” 


The Telluric Manval. 


of the Teliurian or Globes, 
Champion Pencil Sharpener. 


May be used 


A text-book on all uses 





Tablets in most convenient and economical form. 
Send for samples, 

Peerless School Registers. Registers espe- 
cially adapted for High Schools, Seminaries, or 
Common Schools. Send for sample sheets. 

Peerless Class Records. 

Peerless Report Cards. 

Examination, Practice, Writing and 
Drawing Papers. Send for samples 

Diplomas, Rolls of Honor, Certificates, 
Etc. Lithograph and printed forms. Special 
forms made. . 

Dustless Floor Dressing. Prevents dust while 
sweeping. 


Pocket forms, 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Send for samples, prices, and descriptive circulars, 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 








173-176 Fiery Avenue, 
Cuicaco, 








Vertical Script. 


Vertical Script. 








A complete course in Reading and Writing using Vertical Script. 
THE VERTICAL SCRIPT PRIMER. 


The child’s first book, using script and print forms associated. 


Price, 20 cents. 


THE VERTICAL SCRIPT READING CHARTS. 


42 charts, 33x40 inches, 


charts giving script and print words associated, 


VERTICAL COPY BOOKS, 


6 nos, standard, 4 nos, advanced, engraved on copper. 
copy books published. The first book has large hand for form study. 


Present reading as teachers teach it from the blackboard. The only reading 
The most modern and valuable school appliance, 


The handsomest and most complete vertical 
Price, 96 cents per dozen, 


Tllustrated circulars of the above on application 


POTTER & PUTNAM, Educational Publishers. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





SOMETHING NEW. 


THE GEM SPELLING BLANK, No. 12, 


Words and Dictation. 


Specially adapted to meet the demand for VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue. 
Space for twenty words and also for dictation. 


double-ruled. 
Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., Publishers, General School Supplies, 66 Reade St., N. Y. | 


36 pages, 
45 cents per doz. 





KINDERGARTEN 


J. W. 
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SUPPLIES. 


3 East 14TH STREET, 
New Yor 


Send for Catalogue, 


Schools and Academies, where they give 
entire satisfaction. They are labor saving, 
practical and up to date, No dissatisfied 
pupils when these books are used. 


First Lessons in Bookkeeping- 
New Introductive Bookkeeping. 
New Complete Bookkeeping. 


Send for particulars. Prices low. Qual- 
ity high, 

CIVIL GOVERN MENT.— Williams 
and Rogers publish a work on this subject 
which has found great favor with teachers 
generally, It treats the subject historically, 
and contains many valuable features not 
found in any other similar work. 
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SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


OTHER GOOD BOOKS.—Com- 
mercial Arithmetic. Mental Arithmetic, 
Commercial Law. Osgoodby’s Shorthand, 
New Practical Grammar and Correspon- 
dence, Seventy lessons in Spelling, De- 
scriptive Economics, Penwritten Copies 
(reproduced). 

Specimen pages and illustrated cata- 
logue sent free,to teachers and school officers 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ee We have depositories in the principal 4 
cities of the country. Send for list. 
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SPECIAL OFFERS. 


We must make room for new stock and therefore 
make to our patrons the following extraordinary 
offers : 

|The Professional Teacher. 

144 pages, size of Tzacners’ InstrruTE—equal to 

500 pages of an ordinary book—3OQ cents oo 

—one-half usual price. It contains N. Y. State 

Graded Examination Questions and Answers on 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. Many valuable 

articles on educational subjects. 
Educational Foundations. 2oxxd. 
1892-3.—600 pages. Cloth. Very valuable toevery 
teacher. @O cents postpaid. Regular price $1.25- 


| Lubbock’s Best 100 Books. 


10 cents. Regular price, 20 cents. 


| Pooler’s N. Y. School Laws. 


Every N. Y. teacher should own it. 
cents, Regular price, 30 cents. 


Browning’s Aspects of Education. 
A standard treatise on educational history. 13 
cents postpaid. Regular price, 25 cents. 


Gladstone’s Object Teaching. 


8 cents. Regular price, 15 cents. 


jE. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 
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Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 


A History of American Literature, A Text-Book for Schools 
and Colleges. By Fred Lewis Pattee. $1.50.—Topical Notes on 
American Authors. By Lucy Tappan, 12 mo.—The Sketch-Book. 
By Washington Irving. Edited with notes, by James Chalmers. 
.60.—As You Like It. Edited by Homer B. Sprague. .60 


American Book Co. 


An Introduction to the Study of American Literature. By 
Brander Matthews. Cloth, $1.00, 


Ginn & Co. 


Athenzum Press Series. Keats—Selections from Poems. Ed- 
ited by Arlo Bates.—Sartor Resartus. Edited by Archibald 
MacMechan.—Little Nature Studies for Little People.— Vol. 2. 
Revised edition. Edited from the essays of John Burroughs. 
By Mary E, Burt. 


Classics for Children Series. White’s Natural History of 
Selborne. Edited with introduction and notes, by Edward S. 
Morse.--Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Vol. 2. Edited by Sara E. 
Wiltse.—Hatim Tai. Edited by Wm. Rounesville Alger.—Jean 
Valjean. Edited by Sara E. Wiltse.—Studies and Notes in Phil- 
ology and Literature. rublished under the direction of the 
Modern Language Departments of Harvard university. Vol. 3. 
Observations on the Language of Chancer’s Troilus. By George 
Lyman Kittredge. Paper $4.00.—-Vol. 4. Studies on the Libeans 
Desconus. By Wm. Henry Schofield. 
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Ancient and Modern Languages. 


Macmillan & Co., London and New York. 


Parnassus Library of Greek and Latin Classics.—Sophocles. 
Edited by Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell.--A2schylus. Edited by Prof. 
Lewis Campbell.--Horace. Edited by Prof. T. E. Page—Cattalus. 
Edited by Prof. Arthur Palmer.--Horace. (Quintus Horatius 
Flaccus.) Carminum. Liber 2; within troduction and notes. 
By Ja. Gow. (Pitt Press seri¢s.) Cloth, met, .50. 


W. R. Jenkins, New York. 


Key to Short Selections for Translating into French. Paul 
Bercy, 121 p., 12%, .75.— Quatrevingt-Treize. By Victor Hugo. 
With an historical introduction and English notes by Benjamin 
Duryea Woodward, 60! p. 12mo., $1.25.—Pecheur D'Islande. By 
Pierre Loti. With explanatory notes. By C. Fontaine, 16mo., 
(Romans choists, No, 23), paper, .60; cloth, .85.—A Woman of 
Sense. By Prof. A. Hennequin, for translating colloquial English 
into French.—Progressive French School series, By Alex. G. 
Collot. 1896. 6 v., 12mo., cloth, ea., .75.  Contents.—Collot’s 
Levizac’s French Grammar and Exercises, 227 p.; Key to the 
Exercises in the Grammar; Pronouncing French Reader, 288 p. ; 
Interleaved French Reader, 292 p.; French Dialogues and Phra- 
ses, 226 p.; French Anecdotes and Questions, 232 p. This 
series was formerly published by T. Elwood Zell, of Philadel- 
phia. 





To 

Remove 

That Tired 
Feeling, Take 






send for 72-pa 


THE ONLY WORLD'S FAIR 
Sarsaparilla 


AYERS 





Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute 


THE LARGEST AND THE BEST.—THE OLDEST AND THE BROADEST. 


Nineteenth Annual Session Beginning July 13, 1896. 
AT COTTAGE CITY, OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, Elementary and High, 30 INSTRUCTORS, 4 Weeks- 
18 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, 29 INSTRUCTORS, 5 Weeks. 


: A NEW AUDITORIUM—Large, Airy, Cheerful 
Attendance for 1895, - - 


720 from 39 States. 





_ circular, giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all depart 
ments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, Worcester, Mass. 
W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 





Over Half a Century 
Old. Why Not 
Get the Best? 


AYER’S PILLS cure Headache. 





SUMMER 


| Best Advantages for Learning Conversation—Normal Course for Teachers. 


COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars, 1122 Broadway, New York. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 





| ASBURY PARK, 


QOOOOOOOOO0O0OD | 
O O| 


We buy schoolbooks 


N. J. | AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMPORTANT.—Before deciding what books you want for next school year, don’t fail to ask for 
complete catalogue and _ pages of the Berlitz works for teaching or 
learning foreign languages. 


ree an application, 





Cash or exchange, few or many, new or secondhand | 
Catalogue free —Prices we Pay"’— mention this ad | 





Arthur Hinds & Co. O 
4 Cooper Institute New York City | 


QQOOOOCOCOOOOOOO | 








Summer School of 
Manual Craining 


REREEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESE 
July 6th—August 8th 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, New York. 


Manual training for elementary schools, wood-joinery, +. 
wood-carving, freehand drawing, mechanical drawing, 


Hhhoee 








[LLUSTRATED FIRST READER 
: IN SOCIAL ECONOMICS: | @& 
Designed for backward pupils whose minds have 
been injured by a too exclusive attention to daily 
newspapers, Thirteen lessons, each with a fine 
half tone engraving. Mailed for 10 cents. 


wood-turning, pattern making, forging, history and prin- * 


ciples of manual training. Equipment unsurpassed. For circular, address 
« CHARLES A. BENNETT, Teachers College, Morningside Heights, New York City. 


| REEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEES 





Catal | 
of Books Charles H, Kerr & Company, Pubs,, | 
ree. 56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


Cook County Normal Summer School...... 











University of Michigan 
Summer School. 


June 29 till August 7. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, PRINCIPAL. <2. 


‘Thirteen Departments. « 


A School Wholly Devoted to Professional Work. 
For circulars of information address, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
JULY 13TH ro JULY 8lisr, 1896. 


A systematic presentation of the Theory of Concentration by the 
regular Faculty of the Cook County Normal School, 
WILBUR S. JACKMAN, 6916 Perry AV., 

Station ‘‘O.” Cuicaco, IL. 








NINETEEN DEPARTMENTS, 
(INcLUDING Law). 
SEVENTY CouRsES 
° « « OFFERED 





For full information apply to the Secretary | | weeks. 


of the University, 


James H. Wade, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





| | Send for circular to 





DO YOU TEACH GYMNASTICS? 
| The health of your pupils and: yourself should be your first consideration. (he Chau- 


fauqua School of Physical Education, Ctd., Opens July 13th, for a term of six 


Come to Chautauqua from the N, E. A. Meeting in Buffalo. 
A normal course in the theory and practice of gymnastics is provided for teachers. 


e | JAY W. SEAVER, M.D., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
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Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


Toeppfer’s Bibliothéque de mon Oncle. Edited by P. B. Mar- 
cou. —Goethe’s Goetz von Berlichingen. Edited by F. B. Good- 
rich —Selections from Goethe's Dichtung und Wahrheit. Edited 
by H. C. G von Jagemann.—Heyse’'s L’Arrabiata, with vocab. 
Edited by Mary A. Frost, il_—Eckstein’s Preisgekrént. Edited 
by Chas. Bundy Wilson --A German Scientific Reader. Edited 
by H. C. G, Brandt and W. C. Day.—A French Grammar. By 
L. Bevier and T. Logie —Rambeau and Passay’s Chrestomathie 
Phonetique, tales from Coppée and de Maupassant. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, New York. 


The Adelphoe of Terence. By William L. Cowles. (.25).— 
The Iliad of Homer. Translated by Alex. Pope. Edited by 
Warwick James, Price (.35). 


American Book Co. 
Le Chien de Brisguet, and Other Stories. 
use by L.C, Syms. Board .35. 
D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


“"Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier. 
Edited by B. W. Wells. 
Board .35. 


Edited for school 


By Augier & Sandeau. 
(Heath’s Modern Language Series.) 


Ginn & Co., Boston & New York. 


The Plutus of Aristéphanes. Edited by Frank W. Nicholson, 
—Tierische Bewegung iiber die Grenzen des Naturkennens : die 
sieben Weltratsel ; wissenschaftliche Vortrage. By Emil Du 
Bois.—Reymond, —An Elementary German Reader. Edited by 
O. B. Super. Ed. with introd. and notes by Ja. Howard Gore. 





Mathematics. 


Macmillan & Co., London & New York. 


™ Elementary Algebra for Schools. By H. S. Hall and S. R. 
Knight. Revised by L. Sevenoak.—Computation Rules and 
Logarithms. By S.W.Holman.—Practical and Plane Geometry ; 
with an introduction to the study of graphics. By Jcseph Harri- 
son and G, A, Baxandall. Cloth, mez .60, 
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Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston 
Plane Geometry. By George D. Pettee. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


By J. A. Gillet.— Euclidean Geome- 
By H. W. Kerwin. 


An Elementary Algebra. 
try. By J. A. Gillet.—Plane Geometry. 





Natural Sciences, 
American Book Co., New York. 


Observation Blanks in Physics: Air, Liquid, Heat. By W. 
Hammel. Paper .30. 
Macmillan & Co., London & New York. 
Elements of Paleontology. By Karl A. von Zittel. Trans- 


lated and edited by Charles R. Eastman.—The Elements of Phy- 
sics. By Edward L, Nichols. In 3 vols., Vol. I., Mechanics and 
Heat. 

Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


General Principles of Zodlogy. By Hertwig, tr. by Prof.G, W, 
Field.— Quantitative Chemical Analysis. By Cairns, new ed., 
rev. and enl., by Dr. E. Waller.—The Grasses of North America. 
By W. J. Beal, 2 v. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


The Educational System of Vertical Penmanship. By Anna E. 
Hill, 8 nos., Regular Course 2 nos., Training Course.—A 
Course of Study in Vertical Writing. By Anna E. Hill. ($1.00 
a dozen). 


Miscellaneous, 
Maemillan & Co. 


The Principles of Sociology. By Prof. Franklin Henry Gid- 
dings. 
Edgar S. Werner. 
Cloth .75. 
By T. Hunter. 


Artistic Work : on Physical Culture. 
A Narrative History of the United States. 
Cloth $1.00, 








YOU NEED THE 


oo IF FREE TEXT-BOOKS 485 FURNISHED IN YOUR SCHOOLS 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR 


PRESERVING BOOKS.” 


3 “ Its cost is trifling compared with the great amount saved in wear and tear of books, and 
>, immense gain in neatness.”—J. A. GRAVES, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 


USED BY OVER 500 PROMINENT SCHOOL BOARDS—ALL PRAISE IT. 














ADOPTED BY 68 MORE SCHOOL BOARDS DURING LAST MONTH. 





Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


end NOW for samples and information—FREE to any address. 


HOLDEN, President. 
HOLDEN, Treasurer. 
HOLDEN, Secretary, 


G, P, 
H. P, 
M. C. 


P. O. Box 643 E. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 





«+ « Uol. XXXTU., Tnternational Education Series. - ~ 


TEACHING THE LANGUAGE-ARTS. 


SPEECH, READING, COMPOSITION. 
By B. A. HINSDALE, Ph.D., LL.D., 


Professor of the Science and the Art of Teaching in the University of Michigan, author of “Pres- 
ident Garfleld and Education,” “ Schools and Studies,” “ The Old Northwest,” “The 
American Government,” “How to Study and Teach History,” “ Jesus as a 
Teacher,” and Editor of the Works of James Abram Garfield. 


12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


HE aims of this work may be summed up as follows: (:) To state fully and illustrate clearly the prin- 
ciples that underlie all practical language culture, whether it assumes the form of speech, reading, or 
composition, which the author calls * The Language-Arts.”’ (2) To emphasize the value of such 

culture—the education that grows directly outof the use and study of the vernacular. (3) To present to 
teachers some methods and devices that, intelligently followed, will enable them to carry on the child’s 
instruction in the language-arts in harmony with the underlying principles. (4) To discuss Grammar and 
Rhetoric with a view to determining wherein their oriaciga! ebecational value lies, and also to point out 
their practical relations to the language-arts. The teaching of literature and the function of criticism in 
the language-arts also receive merited attention, Throughout the work stress is laid upon imitation, 
models, and practice, as principal elements in all practical language culture. The book isa book of prin- 
ciples illuminated by practical methods and abundant illustrations. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


« BYFIN yy ONDERFUL” 


MANIKIN. 

It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders 

.and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
pose. It 1s just right for the student. Price, $5. 
Special price to supscribers, $4, d, securely 
packed, complete with manual 


Every Reader 
of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get 4 
larger salary next year. 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N. ¥ 
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Inthe Virz Rome is material taken from various Latin au- 
thors, chiefly Livy and Eutropius, much simplified, and dealing 
with stories of early Rome, which are always fascinating to the 
young. Selections from this popular compilation made by Prof. 
Charles Francois Lhomond, of Paris, have been made by Prof. 
Robert Arrowsmith and Charles Knapp, Ph. D., instructor in 
Latin, Barnard college. The narratives given relate to Romulus 
Numa Pompilius, Tarquin, Junius Brutus, Virginius, Regulus, 
Scipio Africanus, Marius, Julius Cesar, Octavius Cesar, Marcus 
Brutus, and others. This edition was prepared with reference to 
the difficulties most likely to embarrass the young pupil at the 
outset of the study of Latin. One of these is the inability to dis- 
cover in the alphabetical vocabulary the inflected forms encoun- 
tered in the text; this is met to some extent by giving in italics 
in footnotes the vocabulary form of verbs not easily recognizable. 
Grammatical constructions are also explained. It is recommended 
that at first the attention of the student be centered on matters of 
primary importance. The notes on Roman customs have been 
made intentionally full with the aim of adding reality to the stories 
and inducing the pupil to discover further details, The book has 
numerous illustrations. (American Book Co., New York. 75 
cents.) 





In the University Tutorial Series has been issued Geometry of 
Similar Figures and the Plane, by C. W. C. Barlow, M. A., B. 
Sc., and G. H. Bryan, M. A. (W. B. Clive, University Corre- 
spondence College Press, London. VIII. and 123 pp.) This 
small volume is very carefully gotten up. It follows the method 
of Euclid, but not very strictly, which is, in our opinion, a good 
feature. The fifth book of Euclid is briefly reviewed, and books 
six and eleven are fully and clearly presented to the student of 
geometry. There is a supplement to book six that treats of cen- 
ters of similitude and homologous points. The volume contains 
numerous exercises for solution which illustrate the text and 
greatly enhance its value. Like many other volumes of this se- 
ries it will be found very helpful to the teacher of the elementary 
part of the science, 
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Practical Proofs of Chemical Laws, a course of experiments 
upon the combining proportions of the chemical elements, by 
Vaughan Cornish, M. Sc., is published by Longmans, Green & Co. 
(Price, 75 cents.) This small volume is unique and in some respects 
original, as far as the method of teaching chemistry to beginners 
is concerned. Instead of taking the fundamental chemical laws 
for granted and studying the properties of the elements and their 
compounds, this volume starts by verifying the laws them- 
selves. Like the works of practical physics, this work announces 
the laws and gives a set of well-chosen exercises verifying them ; 
these exercises the student works out in the laboratory. The 
advantage of this method will undoubtedly not fail to attract the 
interest of the intelligent teacher who will introduce this method 
of teaching chemistry to beginners side by side with the exercises 
in experimental physics, as has been so successfully done by the 
author of this excellent volume. A. A. H. 


Although there are very many good books on general chemis- 
try laboratory manuals are few. A recently published manual, 
Laboratory Manual of Inorganic Preparations, by Prof. H. T. 
Vulté, Ph. D., F.C. S., and G, M.S. Newstadt (G. Gottsberger 
Peck, New York, 180 pp., $2 00), is a useful and timely addition 
to the literature of the science, It is thoroughly practical, giving 
all the necessary information to the student in order to enable 
him to prepare his own re-agents and to produce from simple and 
plentiful substances compounds which are rare and expensive. 
This work is indispensable to the student of practical chemistry 
and no chemical laboratory should be without it. A. H. 


One who would pursue the study of botany with success must 
become familiar with the multitudinous shapes and arrange- 
ments of root, stem, leaf, flower, and fruit and the various terms 
employed to designate them. Such knowledge is often acquired 
in a hap-hazard way and only after long practice in analysis of 
plants. The clearest, simplest, and most concise classification of 
botanical terms to be obtained is that given in the little book by 
Mr. E. C. Sherman, county superintendent of Essex county, 
entitled The Floral Record, Mr. Sherman defines terms by pict- 
ures, except in cases where a few words are added or the term 
itself is self-explanatory. The student thus gets the idea at a 
glance, and becomes familiar with the whole list of terms in a 
short time. Following this classification, throughout the book, 
on the left hand page, is a blank form for analysis of plants show- 
ing what is to be observed, and on the right hand page a place 





The The Blodgett Signal Clock| » 


For Operating Electric Time Dials 


and Ringing School Programs. .. 
r 


Furnishes standard time to every 


the twenty-four hours desired. Rings 
any number of small bells in rooms, 
or large gongs in corridors. 

Entire change of program made by moving a switch. 
Fire Alarms or special signals by pressing a button. 


* 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR, PLEASE 


BLODGETT BROS. & CO., 


383 Federal Street, Boston. 
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for drawings and a blank at the bottom for a record of the class, 
oe and scientific names, where found, and the date. 
The k may be used by beginners or more advanced pupils. 
If the pages are filled out properly they will have a permanent 
‘record of their work, and for this reason it will be found desirable 
to furnish pupils with copies. The chief value of the plan of 
work indicated in the book is that it encourages independent ob- 
servation by the pupils. Many schools need just such a simple 
and practical little book. (E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York and 
Chicago. 15 cents.) 


No. 160-161 of Maynard’s English Classic series is Reflections 
on the French Revolution by Edmund Burke. His opinion of 
that great upheaval is what history has in the main confirmed— 
that it was nothing less than the subversion of law, order, and 
religion. The volume has a biography, historical introduction, 
critical opinions, and notes. (Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York. 
Mailing price, 24 cents.) 


To the Students Series of Latin Classics has been added The 
Adelphoe of Terrence, the most. successful of that writer’s 
comedies, edited with brief notes and stage directions, by Prof. 
William L. Cowles, of Amherst college. Another book of the 
same series is Fifty Selections from Valerius Maximus, edited 
with notes and an introduction by Charles Sidney Smith, A. M., 
instructor in Latin in the college of New Jersey. The selections 
are mostly short and tell about many of the most famous per- 
sonages in Roman history. These little books are bound in neat 
paper covers and sold at twenty-five cents each, (Leach, Shewell 
& Sanborn, Boston, New York and Chicago.) 


For the past sixteen years, since the appearance of the trans- 
lation of Wurtz’s Chemistry it has held a prominent place among 
the numerous text-books of this science. It has since undergone 
five editions (Elements of Modern Chemistry, by Charles Adolphe 
Wurtz, Fifth American edition. Revised and enlarged by Wm. 
H, Greene, M. D., and Harry F. Keller, Ph. D. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia and London. Pp. 808. Price $1.80), which 
shows the appreciation of the studying public for books of a high 
character, The author, with the keen sight of a scientist, 
physician and educator, presented the subject in a clear, method- 
ical manner which made it useful to the student of medicine as 
well as to the one interested in the science Jer se. The new 
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edition is thoroughly revised; the subject-matter is brought up 
to date by Drs. Greene and Keller, which makes this work de- 
servedly of the title “modern.” The needs of the medical student 
have not been neglected in this new edition. In its present form 
Wurtz’s Chemistry will more than before be duly appreciated by 
teachers and students of the science. A. A. H. 


Mensuration is generally considered a practical branch of 
mathematics and is taught mostly in technical schools, but there 
is no doubt that a course of study in this science would be of 
great benefit to the students of mathematics in high schools or 
academies who have the educational value of the science in view. 
It is only by studying the application of a science that we learn 
to understand it thoroughly and appreciate its true significance, 
The book before us (Elementary Mensuration, by F . H. Stevens, 
M. A. Macmillan & Co., 1895. Pp. VII. and 243. Price $.90) 
is divided into two parts. One an elementary, which presupposes 
the knowledge of just the beginning of algebra and geometry; 
while the second part will be found very useful for those who 
have mastered the six books of Euclid and algebra up to the 
Binomial Theorem ; a knowledge of the beginning of trigonometry 
is also essential. The problems and exercises are very instruct- 
ive and chosen with the object of illustrating the theoretical 
aspect of the science. This voiume will undoubtedly be duly 
appreciated by every intelligent teacher. A. A. H. 





Don’t Worry Yourself 
and don’t worry the baby ; avoid both unpleasant conditions by giving the 
child pure, digestible food. Don’t use solid preparations. Jn/ant Health 
is the title of a valuable pamphlet accessible to all who will send address 
to the N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. City, 





A run-down system invites disease. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the health- 
giver, Try it. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Established 1870, Published weekly at $2.50 per year, is a journal ot 
education for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers 
who desire to have a complete account of all the great movements in edu- 
cation. 

We publish THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, monthly, $1.00 per year; THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, $1.00 a year; EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, $1.00 & 
year ; and OuR Times (Current Events), monthly, 30 cents a year. 

E. L, KELLocG & Co., 61 Fast Ninth street, New York. 
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BRAIN WORKERS 
wear and waste brain tissue. They use up the vital energy 
of the brain faster than the ordinary food can supply. A 
special food to nourish, and keep the nerves strong, the 


brain clear and vigorous, is an absolute necessity. Vital- i 
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ized Phosphites will do it. It is not a medicine. It is an 
essential food from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain 
and wheat germ—there is no secret about it—the formula 
is on each label, It has been used 30 years, and will relieve 
any case of mental or nervous exhaustion. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves exactly what they need. May we 
send you a descriptive pamphlet? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


is a highly concentrated white powder, pleasant to taste, 
free from narcotics. Formulated by Prof. Percy. 


7 
. 56 West 25th Street, 
Prepared only by Gly @ New York, 


Lf mot found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. ¢ 


The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore 


$ throat. By mail, socents. § 








An Old and World-Renowned Remedy. 





As a simple, yet effective, relief for 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, 
AND ALL THROAT AFFECTIONS 


Brown’s 
Bronchial — 
Troches 


stand first in public favor and confidence. 
They are absolutely unrivaled for the alleviation 
of all throat irritations caused by cold or use of 
the voice.]} 


INVALUABLE TO SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
INVALUABLE TO PUBLIC. SPEAKERS. _ 
INVALUABLE IN, EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


Sold Everywhere. Only?in Boxes.’ Price, 25 cts. 











PUBLISHERS 
AND M’F’RS OF 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


ive below a most complete list of 


in Bint ow Any Corrections are made eac 


JouBNAL every time you write. 


DIRECTORY. 


ublishers of school books and finns who manufacture'schoo!l supplies and equipment. This will be a great conveniene 
month. In writing for circulars, catalogues, or information you will get special attention by mentioning THE ScHOOL 


AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 





School Book Publishers 


Allyn & Ba Boston 
Boston School Sup ” 
Beacetional Pub. 


Heath & Co. .. D.C. 
ay po Mifflin & Co. ne 


rey Co., 


rd, 

Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
Perry Mason & Co., 
Prang Educational Co., 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Thonipson, Brown & Co., 
Open Court Pub. Co., 
Powers, O. } 
Rand, MeNaliy & Co., 
Scott & Foresman, <d 
Western Pub. Co., ” 
Werner School Book Co. 

Phil, Boston, C hicago, New York 
Practical Text-Book C 


Cleveland, oO. 

American Book Co. 

Chicago, Cincinnati, Boston At 

lanta, Portland, Or., N. Y- City 
Appleton & Co., D. 
Armstron; Ne Son, “A. C. 
Barnes & Co., A. 8. 
Clive, W. B. Xd 
Harper & Brothers, 
Harison, Wm. Bev. ” 
Holt & Co., Henry 
Jenkins, W. R. - 
Leach, Shewell & § ae. 

Oe, 


Macmillan & Co., ” 
Maynard. Merrill & Co,, - 
Mutual Book Company, con 
New Century Pub. Co., 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac, 
Potter & Putnam, ” 
Scribner’s sone, Chas., 
Sheldon & © 

University Publishing ~~ ™ 
Van Nostrand, D. ” 
Wiley & Sons, Jno. 
Ww Co., Wm. “ 
—— Coss Ld H. Philadelphia 


"J.B. 4 


“ 


Chicago 


“ 


ay Co. 
Kay. Donal id, 
Potts r&Co. Jn 
Sower Co., Christ opher, 
Johnson, B. F. Co., Richmond, Va. 
Williams & Rogers. Rochester, N. Y. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


School Furniture 


Allen, Chas. Boston 
Bobrick Sch. Furniture Uo., = 
Chandler Adjustable Desk Co., 
Perry, Geo. 8. 
Kane & Co., Thos. 


“ 


“ 


Chicago 


“ 


U.8. School Fecmtere Co., 
Manhattan Sch. Fur. Cc., 'N. ¥. City 
Clevel’d Sch. Fur. Co., Cleveland, 0. 


Favorite Desk Seat. Co. ee 
Ohio Rake Co., Da 
G.R. Seating Co. ,Grand Rapids. ds, Mh: 
| ay Sch. Fur. Co 
h. Fur. Co., “ae, Wis. 


Stafford, E. H. Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
Globe Sch. Fur. Co. ner eavane, Mien. 
Piqua Sch. Furniture Co., Piqua, O. 
Durant Desk Co. “5 Racine, Wis. 
ae Sch. Fur. Co., Richmond, Ind. 

J.8ch. Fur. Co., Trenton, NN. J. 


School Apparatus 


Franklin Ed , Co., Boston 
Hall, Thos & Sons, ” 
Hammett, J. L. Co., 
Ritchie Sons, = 6. 
Thompson, A. T. 

Ziegiar Electric Co. 
Central Sch. Supply’ Co., 


Chicago 
Manasse, L. ™ 





| Bullock & Crenshaw, 





MclInutosb Battery Co., 
Robbins Co., A . 
Sargent & Co.. E H. 
U. 8. School — Co., = 
Walmsiey & Fulle r, = 
Becker, bristian, New York City 
Beseler, Charles ™ 
Eimer & Amend, 
Colt & Co., 


Chicago 


& Co., 
Phila. 


iy 


Milligan, C. T. 
Queen & Co., 
Williams, Brown & Ea ” 
Bausch & Lamb, | R. ¥. 


School Supplies 

li, J. E. ton 
Boston School Supply Co., ” 
Hammett Co.. J. ” 
Acme School Supply Co., Chicago 
Caxton Co., The - 
Central School Supply Co., 
Donahue & Hennebery, 
Educational Aid Association, | 
Flanagan, A. 
Kane & Co. Thos. 
Oliver Adams Pub. Co., 
Olmstead, W. L. 7” 
Rowles, E. W. A. Chicago, Ti. 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., 
Smith & White, Holyoke, Mass. 
American Mfg. Co. Jamestown N.Y. 
Twin C'ty8.8.Co.,Minneapolis, Minn. 
Acme Sta. & Paper Co., N. Y. City 
Andrews School Fur’g Co., rs 


Chicago | 


“ 
“ 


Peckham. Little & Co., 
Potter & Putnam, 
Schermerhorn & Co., 
Silicate Slate Co., 
Wilson, J. B. 
Greenwood School Supply. Co., 
Youngstown, 


Blackboards. 
Hammett, J. L o>. 
Central Sch. Supp ay & Co. “t 
U. 8. School Furni 
Consolidated Lehigh Slater Co. - N. : 
Crown Slate Co., 

Slatington Bangor Sate Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Hyatt School Slate Co., “ 

American Slate B. B. Co. be Phila. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


Book Covers 
Barison, W. Py New York City 
Van Evern, P 


q 3 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Charts 

Boston School Supply Co., Boston 
inn & Co., 

Hammett, 4 é- >. 
Central Sch. § ly Co., Ch 
Educational ‘Aid y an 
a Caxton Co. 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., 


Franklin eg Co, N. 


“ 
“ 


Potter & Putnam 7 
Potter & Co., Jebn E, Philadelphia 


Dialogues and Recitations. 


Baker W.8 Boston 
Denison, T. §. Chicago 
Flanagan, A 

h Bros. Lebanon, O. 


Marc 

Dick & Fitzgerald, New York City 
DeWitt Pub. Co., 
Excelsior Publishing Co., 
Kell & Co., E. L. ” 
Ogilvie, J. 8. * 
Garrett Co., P. Philadelphia 


“ 


| Dictionaries 

| "The Century Co., New York City 
Funk & wee TB. 
ae mma 5 Phila. 
Merriam, G. & c. Springfield, Mass. 

Erasers 

| Hammett, J. L. Co. Boston 
Andrews Manuf. Co. “ 


Chicago 
Central] School Supply Co., - 
Londergon, W. H. “ 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., 

American Mfg. Co.,Jamestown,N.Y. 


Flags 


| 

| Hammett, J. L. Co., Boston 
Robert Miller Co., ag 
Simmons Co., » 
Carpenter & Co., Chicago 





Central School vale Co., ” 
| U. 8. School — ture Co., as 

| American Flag C Easton, Pa. 
| Joel, A. J. * New York City 
| Consolidated Fireworks Co. _ 
Thorp & Co., 8. 8. 


Globes 

| Hammett, J. L. Co., 

| Andrews Mfg. Co. 

Central School Supply Co., 
Rand. McNally & Co., 

U. 8. School Furniture Co., 
Holbrook, W. H., Mystic Bridge, Ct. | 
Schedler, H. New York | 


Kindergarten Material 
| Hammett, J. L. Co., Boston 
es md 
Ma Es 
Steiger Co., E. - 


Charles & Co., Thos. 

Schermerhorn Co. . J. W. 

Milton Bradley, Springfield, Mass. 
Minerals 


Boston 
Chicago 


“ 


English Oo, 
Simmons, E 

Ward’s Nat. "sei Co.,Rochester, N.Y. 
Howell, E. E. Washington, D.C, 


Pencil Sharpeners 
Goodell & Co Antrim, N. H. 
Hammett, J. L. Co., ston 
Central Sch. Supply Co. Chicago 
U. 8. School Furniture = 
Andrews Sch. sce. N. Y. City 

Chicago 


Walker M’f’ 
Gould & Cook, ” Leominster, Mass. 


Relief Maps 
Centra] Sch. Supply Co., _ Chicago 
Harison, Wm. Bev. . Y. City 
Burgi Bros., Rochester, N. Y. 


School Bells 
Blake Bell oundsy. Boston 
Hammett, J. L. Co. 
McShane Bell Found. ,Baltimore,Md. 


Central Sch. Supply Co., Chicago 
U, 8. School Furniture Co., - 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cin., 0. 


Cincinnati 
American Bell Foundry, 
Northville, Mich. 


Meneely Bell Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Meneely & Co., West Troy, N. Y. 
School Blanks 
Hammett, J. L. Co., Boston 
Oliver Adams Pub. Co., Chicago 

Central School Supply Co ™ 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., * 
Smith & White, Holyoke, Mass. 
Acme Stat’y & Paper Co., N Y. Cc. 
American News Co., 

School Maps 
Hammett, J. L. Co Boston 


Central School Supply Co., Chicago 
Olmstead. 

Rand, McNally, & Co., 

U. 8. Be ‘urniture Co. ne 
American Book Co. - 
Olcott, J. M. 


“ 
ry 


N.Y.C. 





New York City | goston Blower Co , 


Second Hand School Books, 


Allen, D. A Chicago 
Babb, W. E. Boston 
Barnes, ©. M. & Co., Chicago 
Harison, W. Bev., N. ¥.C. 
Hinds, . = “ 

Keyser, W. H. ‘& Co. .» Philadelphia 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Alban 
Penn. Edu. Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 


Bridge Teachers’ Agen y, Boston 
Beacon ea 
Co-operative “* ” SA 
Eastern iy “ . 
Fisk -. 7 ia) 
Albert & Clark Agency, 
Shicago 
Co-operative Teachers’ Agency, 
National Teachers’ Agen cy, 
Ruggles, C. W. Cine innati 
Colo. Teachers’ Agency, Deny No 
| National Ed. Bur., mneapolis, Minn: 
| Hazard A macy. Minneapolis, in 


| Coyriere, 


| Young-Fulton, Mre. M. J. 


| Robertson, I. N. 


| Ideal 





Fisk Teachers’ A ney, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los An oes 
| Hazen, Irving 
| Metropolitan teachers’ Bur, N. ¥. & 
tducational oe “ 


Schermerhorn Co., « 


Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 


Saginaw, Mich, 
Bardeen, C. W., 
Landis, C. B. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Heating & Ventilating 
Boston 


Winchells Agency, 


Exeter Machine Works, 
[deal Boiler Co. Mtg. Co., 
iler Co., 

Furnace Co., 
= th & Anthony o- 
— = Co., ° 


Buffalo ¥ Forge 2 Go. 2 


McLain Co., 
Powers Re td Co., 
American Boiler Co., 
Boynton Furnace Co. ° 
Fuller & Warren Co., 
Gorton & Ledgerwood 
Hart & Crouse, 
2 L. Mott [ron Works, 
tandard Radiator Co., 
Peck & Williamson Co. ‘Cincin nati O, 
Hersey Atwood Heater Co., 
Clifton, N. J. 
Roberts Machine Co.Collegeville, Pa 
Reynolds Foun. Co., ist n,O. 
D. H. & V. Co. Detroit, Mich. 
Hyatt & Smith Mfg. Co., Detroit, 


U. 8. Heater Co.: Detroit i 
E., M. Link, Machine Co., 
Stover Heater Co., Freeport, I 
Herenden Mfg. Co.,Geneva. N. Y. 
Hartford Heater Co., Hartford, Ct, 
sg Campbell Mfg. Co., 
Mid letown, Pa. 
Norwich, Conn, 
separa &Co., Philadelphia 
rnace Co. ‘Syracuse, Ye 
ey a Co., J. F. Syracuse, N.Y, 
Ranton Boiler Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Carton Furnace Co. Utica, N. » A 

Giblin & Co., 

Kernan Furnace Co. - 
Russell Wheeler & Co. = 
Broomell, Schmidt rae Co., York, Pa, 

Clocks, 

Fred Frick, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Blodgett Bros., on, Mase. 
Prentiss Clock Co., N. Y. City 





The Massachusetts Mutual. Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


H, M. Puituips, Secretary. 


Joun A, Hatt, President, 
JANUARY I, 
Liabilities, $15,735,123-48. 


Assets $17,005,291.55. 


If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure. in showing you not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE” 
but a “ STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash eae paid up insurance which would 


1896. 


appear in a Policy issued at your age. 


4 was born on the..... 


My Name is. 


I cciinicistiniegitninceenocesitiabighentoonnniaall 


Surplus, $1,270,168.07. 


In the year 


—1896 


Now is the Time 
TO WRITE ME FOR PRICES AWR SAMPLES, 
Cam, 


Commencement Programs, 
otanical oes 


(Tripod Magnifiers, postpaid, 40 Cents.) Reg- 
ular Price, 75 cents. 


E. W. A. BOWLES, 177-179 Monroe &t., Caleage, 








Address is 








Sho Best (Gooks. 


On the subjectsof Bookkeeping, 


Ty pewriting, Commercial 

in Public or Private Schools, (also Pocket Diction- 

ary).are published by |. » 2 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK 0, 

Catalogue free. 


Cleveland, Obie. 
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Unequalled 
in Strength 


The high-carbon steel and nickel steel 
used in the tubing of Columbia bicycles 
have no equal in their power to resist 
the strains to which a bicycle frame is 
put. This tubing is all made in the 
Columbia mills especially for Columbias 


Standard of the World 


Columbias in quality and con- 
jon are in a class $100 
by themselves. to all alike 
The Columbia Catalogue, handsomest art 
work of the year, is free from|the Columbia 
agent, or is mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Branch Houses and Agencies 
» are almost everywhere. 

















New Books. 


Pictures of the wars for the independence 
of the colonies and the preservation of the 
Union, with their sacrifices, should always 
be kept vividly in the minds of young Amer- 
icans. The present generation will appre- 
ciate what those sacrifices were by reading 
such a book as Echoes of Battle, by Bush- 
rod Washington James. The volume will 
be of interest to every American and should 
find its way into every patriotic home in this 
country, whose first steps towards indepen- 
dence and last blows for Union are so graph- 
ically referred to in its pages. The prose 
portions of the book are valuable as sketch- 
es of both the Revolution and the invasion 

art of the Rebellion, while the beautiful 
anguage of the corresponding poems de- 
picts with pathetic effectiveness some of 
the scenes just after the battles of Antie- 
tam and Gettysburg. Of Revolutionary 
scenes Brandywine and Valley Forge are 
described. Besides there is a pathetic 
poem entitled “ Missing” and a thrilling 
one on the “ Hero of Johnstown.” During 
the summer of 1895 the author rode and 
walked over many earthworks and forts, 
traveling over much of the ground of Revo- 
lutionary battle-fields. He also revisited the 
fields of Antietam and Gettysburg. These 
were familiar to him because of his active 
volunteer duty as a surgeon immediately 
after the terrific battles. Ard from these 





tours he has elaborat: d the interesting notes | 
in the latter part of the volume. The book 
is- handsomely bound in white cloth with 

gilt lettering and design and gilt edges. It 

is illustrated with many beautiful half-tone, | 
full-page pictures. (Henry T. Coates & | 
Co., Philadelphia. $2.00.) 


The recent death of Edgar Wilson (Bill) 
Nye and the serious illness of James Whit- 
comb Riley gives a touch of pathos to the 
mention of their names. The ones who 
make us laugh frequently have most that 
is.sad in their personal history. The Wz? 
and Humor of these leading humorists, 
just published, will be appreciated for its 
genuine mirth-provoking qualities. The 
broad humor of Nye contrasts well with 
the more delicate touches of Riley, so that 
various tastes will be pleased. The latter’s 





contributions are mostly in dialect verse. | 
A humorous artist has done his part to | 
make this one of the most enjoyable little | 
books lately published for those who like | 
fun, (F. Tennyson Neely, New York and 
Chicago.) 


The series of Economic Classics already | 
contains volumes of extracts from works by | 
those three famous writers Adam Smith, | 
Ricardo, and Matthews. Another one lately | 
issued, is England's Treasures bv Forraign | 
Trade by Thomas Mun, a contemporary | 
of Shakespeare. The book embodies the | 
true English spirit of commercial conquest | 
that has existed from that day to this. It 
is a good book for those to read who are | 
interested in the development of commerce. | 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. 75 cents.) 


If We Only Knew and Other Poems, is 
a collection of poems by Cheiro some of | 
which are decidedly above the average in | 
merit. The title poem is especially true | 
in sentiment, expressed in smooth and flow- 
ing verse. Others that strike us as being | 
superior are “ If,” “In Memoriam,” “Wait- | 
ing,” “ Eileen,” “ A Creed,” and “ Lilies.” | 
“ The Burning of Hinckley” is a ballad of 
Western life told ina spirited manner. The | 
book is an octavo of pages, and is printed | 
on fine thick paper with artistic title and | 
headpieces and tailpieces. (F. Tennyson | 
Neely, Chicago and New York.) 


The arch span of the new bridge soon to | 
be built across the Niagara gorge will be | 
eighty feet long, and the center of the arch 
will be 170 feet above low water. The 
floor of the bridge will be forty-six feet 
wide, affording room for two trolley tracks 
in the middle, an eight-foot roadway on 
either side of these tracks, and a sidewalk 
three feet nine inches wide on each outer 
side of the bridge. 


Ladies know the value of Pond’s Extract, and 
appreciate its true merit. Avoid crude imitations. 


A story of a feat of mechanical skill of 
wonderful delicacy is told in /ron Age. An 
expert mechanic 1s said to bave taken 
a common sewing needle of medium 
size, 1§ inches long, and drilled a hole 
through its entire length, from eye to point, 
the hole being just large enough to admit 
of the passage of a very fine hair. 
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Embroidery ¥e, 
3 Chic, 
Collars $ Stylish. 




















Can be worn with any style dress, 
Made of the most exquisite embroid- 
eries, at three prices— 


*1.O0, corre 


$1.25 and $1.50—the same qualities 
are selling generally for $2.00, $2.25 
and $2.50. Postage prepaid. Money 


4 4 4p bn bp be bn bp bn bn bp be bn hn dn hn hn hin hy hn hy he he hi he he de he, he bn bn be bn by bn le 
vyVvvvrrrVVvTvr-"V"eYrYeYYTvYrYyYTVYVYTYTYTYyTYVYTVYTVYTVT yee 





refunded, if desired, 
Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Dry Goods, Philadelphia, 








20 to $40 A WEEK! 


taking orders for patented specialties in 
Pure Aluminum, the new metal, equal to 
gold or silver, very cheap, good talker, reat 
seller, light as wood, very strong, don’t 
change or tarnish, fine color, elegant finish, 
Aluminum Art work, Monument Photograph 
last forever, si and sign letters all sizes and styles, 
letters for vehicles, street names and numbers, house 
numbers, door plates, quick and easily put on by any 
person. Many other good sellers, permanent situation 
at home or wovsling taken soon. Write 4 
Manufacturing Co., (D 22) Columbus, Ohio. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when cem- 
municating with advertisers. 






















They are made in many 
styles—high or low-cut—Cor- 
rugated Soles—Pratt Fasteners 
secure laces without tying. 


PRICE—Black, - - $3.00 
mm - - oe 
Ladies’ Covert Cloth 
Knee Boot, - - 6, 
SOLD BY DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 


If yours does not 
keep them, Shoes 
will be sent prepaid 
™ on receipt of price. 
























Be sure this Trade- 
Mark is stamped on 
heel. 


Handsome Booklet Free 
—send for it! 


C.H. FARGO & CO. 
CHICAGO 











“Ball-Bearing” 
PBicycte 


Shoes 


Make Riding Easy 
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Noenoh) 
Constable Kao, 


LADIES’ 
FURNISHINGS. 


House Sacques and Gowns, 
Fancy Trimmed Waists, 
Silk Petticoats, 
Changeable Silk and Fancy Effects. 
CORSETS, 
PARIS LINGERIE, 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, 
INFANTS’ OUTFITS. 


Pesadooay L 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





IME LIRR") LG. 


illustrated Catalogue Free. 
BRANCHES: 

_ (85 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill; 1217 Bedford Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: 1013 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo.; 567 Broad 
St., Newark, N.J.: 71 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga.: 12 Park 
Square, Boston, Mass.; 316 Western Boulevard, N. Y.: 
1024 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

A —WANTED—AGENTS—A new 1806 Offi_e 
* and Family Atlas of the World; tull and com- 
plete to date ; exclusive tersitury and libe:al terms 
Riven to good solicitors and others; don’t delay; 


write atonce. Address Joun F. Waite Pusiisuinc 
Company, 415-417 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


SUPPLIES BEST TEACHERS 

FOR ALL POSITIONS. 
If you desire an efficient assistant, a normal or 
college graduate, a special teacher of any kind, 
or know where a teacher is wanted write at cuce 
to the manager; or telegraph him, his expense. 
Perhaps you would accept a better position- 
When in N Y city, please call. Telephone num. 
ber is 1250 18th street. H. 8S. KELLOGG, Manager. 


61 East Ninth St., New York. 











If ithad not been for Shakespeare’s over- 
shadowing greatness, several of his con- 
temporaries would stand out in clearer re- 
lief ; by comparing their works with those 
of dramatists in other periods a better idea 
of their merits may be obtained John Ford 
is one who in a less prolific age would have 
ranked among the first of dramatic writers. 
Clinton Scollard, the well-known poet, has 
edited what is called his best play, 7he 
Broken Heart, for the series of English 
readings ; in this love, sorrow, hatred, and 
despair are vividly pictured. Mr. Scollard’s 
scholarly introduction, giving a brief sketch 
of what is known of the life of Ford and a 
critical estimate of his works, isa fitting in- 
troduction to the play. He has also sup- 
plied the necessary notes. (Henry Holt & 
Co., New York.) 


Literary Notes. 


The most recent numbers of the famous 
Riverside Literature series, published by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., are: No. 
gt, Hawthorne’s great novel, The House of 
Seven Gables, No. 92, Burroughs’ A Bunca 
of Herbs and Other Papers, No. 93, 
Shakespeare’s As You Like /t, and No. 94 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books 1.-1II. 


D. Appleton & Co. have just published 
a new, complete, and revised edition of the 
essays of Thomas H, Huxley in nine 12mo. 
volumes, at $1.25 a volume. 


Bayard Taylor is about to be included to 
the series of American Men of Lettefs, in 
which he manifestly belongs, in a book by 
A. H. Smyth, of Philadelphia. 


Ginn & Co, have issued a Trigonometry 
tor schools and colleges, by Profs, Frederick 
Anderegg, A. M., and Edward Drake Roe. 
A. M., of Oberlin college. This book has 
grown out of several years’ work with the 
authors’ students, and is the product of a 
genuine laboratory method. 


. 

The new edition of Burns is announced 
to come from the Lippincott press. Much 
taste and artistic pains have been expended 
upon the complete text of the bard of Kil- 
marnock, 


A double-page drawing by A. B. Frost is 
one of the pictorial features of Harper's 
Weekly for March 28. The same number 
contains, under the caption “ The Redemp- 
tion of the Plains,” a valuable article on the 
great semi-arid regions of the West, with a 
discussion of measures that may be taken 
to bring them under cultivation. Music- 
lovers will find much of interest in another 
article in this issue: an intimate biographi- 
cal sketch of Anton Seidl, by W. J. Hen- 
derson. 


In the April Century Professor Sloane’s 
* Life of Napoleon ” takes up the Spanish 
campaign, and there is an account of the 
guerrilla methods which take such a part in 
modern Spanish warfare. 


The gloom of the campaigns against the 
Indians during the last century is lightened 
by the exploits of General Anthony Wayne, 
whose victory in 1794, following closely 
upon the herls of St. Clair’s defeat, is 
graphically described in the April Harfer’s 
by the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, to whose 
paper Mr. R. F. Zogbaum contributes capi- 
tal illustrations. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS bi MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE 1EETHING, with 

ERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy tor DIAR- 
RHCEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask tor * Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind, Twenty-tive 
cents a bottle. 





Remember! 


You are wasting money 

when you buy cheap binding 

instead of the des¢ 
Remember there is no “just 
as good” when the merchant 
urges something else for 


Py a a, Mr 


Ane 
ot ™ 
gistene? TRA 
nt 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 
Look for ** S. H. & M.,” on the Label, 
and take no other. 
If your dealer will not supply you 


we will. 


Send for samples showing labels and materials, 
tothe S. H. & M.Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 
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-Crescents 


(SEK Y-HIGH) 








The manufacturers invite all yo 


purchasers of Bicycles to i 

Crescent line before buying. e have 
| the most complete line he racing — 
| for every-day use—for youn hn We 

the most popular Bicycle of year. 


189% Crescent Catalogue on request. 


| WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


TS. Eastern Office : 
36 Warren St., NEW YORK. 


F : 
| CHICAGO, ILLS. 
—] 








1896 







Shipped anywhere 
AC. 0. D. at lowest 
Z—|wholesale prices. 
100°Oak wood ’for$57.50 
*arlington’ “ bone 


$20 Bleyele “$10.75 


Latest models, fully guaranteed: pneumacic tires; weight 17% to 
30 Ibs. ; all styles and prices, 


Large illustrated 





catalogue 4 
W.VanBuren St,s- 15Chicago 


CashBuyers'Union.162 
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Interesting Notes. 


The Amazon is the king of streams. 
From first to last it receives over 1,200 
tributaries, of which more than roo are large- 
sized rivers, and these rise so far apart and 
have their floods and ebbs at such different 
seasons that the Amazon is at about the 
same height the year around. At some 
points on its lower course one bank is in- 
visible from the other; the beholder seems 
to be looking on a great yellow sea of fresh 
water, When discovered some tribes of 
Indians on the lower portion knew nothing 
of the existence of the opposite shore and 
did not believe that it existed, saying that 
“The great river flowed all around the 
world.” Its mouth, including that of the 
Para, is 180 miles in width, and is navigable 
for large-sized ocean steamers for 1,000 
miles from the sea, and so vast is the flood 
of water which it pours into the Atlantic 
that the ocean is tinged yellow for 400 miles 
from the coast of Brazii. 


The dealers say that the Smith Premier 
Typewriter holds its place among the best 
writing machines now in use. Users of 
these machines find many features that 
please them greatly and that is the reason 


ome office being in Syracuse, N. Y. 


Any one who will write his name, date of 
birth, and address in the blank form given 
in another column and send it to the Mass- 
achusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., will 
receive not an estimate, but a statement 
showing the exact values in cash and paid 
up insurance which would appear in a pol- 


icy issued to the writer. This company is | 


on a solid financial footing as shown by the 
fact that the assets are $17,005,291.55, the 
liabilities $15.735,123.48, and the surplus 
$1,270,168.07, 

The name of the well-known advertising 
agency of Alden & Faxon, of Cincinnati, 
has been changed to that of the Frank H. 
Alden & Sons Company. Although the 
name of Mr. Faxon has appeared in the 
firm’s name, it has been generally known 
that he has not been connected with the 
firm for several years, and that Frank H. 


Alden was the sole proprietor. The change | 


now announced consists of the admission 
of Mr. Alden’s two sons, Frank Walker 
Alden and Clarence Hamilton Alden, un- 
der the firm name of Frank H. Alden & 
Sons, as stated above. The father, Frank 
H. Alden, when a youth was selling papers 
to business men in Cincinnati; then he 
rose from the position of office boy in the 
book publishing firm of Robert Clark & 
Co. to that of traveling salesman. He be- 
came in time one of the best known sales- 
men in thecountry. At the age of twenty- 
five he engaged in the newspaper advertis- 
ing business, and has pursued it ever since 
with growing succe:s. He was among the 
first to develop the idea of writing and de- 
signing advertisements for customers, mak- 
ing the display attractive and the reading 
matter “catchy.” His twosons, now taken 
into the agency, were educated at Kenyon 
college, Ohio, They appear to inherit the 


energy, enterprise, and application of the| ing the past forty-five years. 
father, and will no doubt do their part to|ocrat, but his place has never been threat- 
| ened by political considerations. 


continue the success of the business. 


If you want comfort while you are pedal- | ) 
ing your way a:ross the country, it 1s es- | came well and favorably acquainted with 





: | ning in 1884, the department has steadily 
there is such a demand for them. The ex-| grown until now it is probably the best 
tent of the business is showr. by the fact | known in the West. The reason for this 
that there are branch offices in twenty-nine flattering record is found in the scrupulously 
— cities of the United States, the! honest methods employed, as well as the 





On or about April 15, Milton Bradley Co. 
will remove their New York office to more 
commodious quarters at 11 East Sixteenth 
street, between Fifth avenue and Broad- 
way. They thankfully acknowledge the 
liberal patronage extended to them in the 
past, and invite all their patrons to their 
new quarters. 


Wheelmen and those acquainted with 
wheels know that the Liberty bicycle holds 
high rank. The writer rides a Liberty wheel 
and it has given excellent service, Those 
who wish a description of the ’96 wheels 
should write to the Liberty Cycle Co., 4 
Warren street, N. Y. 


A skeleton of an Indian six feet six inches 
long and twenty-four inches across the 
shoulders, enclosed in a stone coffin, was 
discovered in a mound near Shelbyville, Ind., 
recently. The skull was of a different shape 
from any others found in mounds there- 
about, being perfectly flat on the top ard 
back. 


The science department of the old and 
favorably known house of W. A. Olmsted, 
182 and 184 Wabash Ave., Chicago, has 
finally outgrown itself. From a small begin 


promptness and intelligence with which 
orders are filled Feeling that his obliga- 
tions to his growing clientage necessitated 
more attention than he could well allow 
from his school supply business, Mr. Olm- 
sted conceived the idea of making an en- 
tirely separate concern out of the scientific 
department, the result being the formation 
of the W. A. Olmsted Scientific Company, 
himself being the president, Mr C.H Arms, 
secretary ; and Mr. W. J. Wilcox, treasurer, 
Mr. Arms, from his long connection with 
Mr. Olmsted, is known in the West wher- 
ever scientific apparatus is sold, the success 
of the old department béing in a great 





measure due to his untiring efforts. Mr 
Wilcox has for several years been the sup | 
erintendent of the Franklin Educational Co. | 
of Boston, and has thus been thrown in di 
rect contact with the manufacture of the | 
special laboratory apparatus designed to | 
accompany the list of experiments recom- | 
mended by the report of the Committee of | 
Ten. To adequately meet the increased | 
demands that are sure to be made upon | 
them, the new company, on the Ist of 
April, moved into greatly improved quarters 
in the Andrews building, 215 to 221 Wa- 
bash Ave., where their manufacturing, dis- 
play, and shipping facilities are unsurpass- 
ed. A revised edition of the already com- 
prehensive catalogue is promised for the 
near future ; new and improved apparatus 
is constantly being manufactured; and 
arrangements are being perfected for still 
further increasing their facilities for import- 
ing,duty free, apparatus and supplies needed 
in physical, chemical, and biological labora- 
tories. 


The oldest postmaster in New England, 
in point of continuous service, is believed to 
be Samuel S. Fuller, of Mansfield, Conn. 
He has been postmaster in that place dur- 
He is a Dem- 


Hosts of teachers and school officers be- 





sential to have a good shoe, like the “ Ball- | Mr. E. W. A Rowles, while he was con- O.. 
Bearings.” These shoes are made of cele- | nected with the United States School Fur-| g w.simmons& Co., Boston, - Mass 


brated “Prince of India” leatner, are cut | niture Company. 


high or low, and have corrugated soles 


Now that he is in busi | 
ness for himself at 177-179 Monroe street, | 


The Pratt lace fastener secures the laces | Chicago, they will want to continue the ac- | 


without tying They are sold by dealers, | quaintance 


He has made arrangements 


generally, or will be sent by express, pre- | to supply diplomas, commencement pro- 


paid by C. H. Fargo & Co., Chicago. See 
it * Ball-Bearing ” is stamped on the heel. 





grams, botanical supplies, etc. Samples 
and prices will be sent on request. 


Scrofula 


Manifests itself in many different ways, like 
goitre, swellings, running sores, boils, salt 
rheum and pimples and other eruptions. 
Scarcely a man is wholly free from it, in some 
form. It clings tenaciously until the last vestige 
of scrofulous poison is eradicated from the blood 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Thousands of voluntary 
testimonials tell of suffering from scrofula, often 
inherited and most tenacious, positively, per- 
fectly and permanently cured by 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


act harmoniously with 
Hood’s Pills Hood's Sarsaparilla. 25c. 


BOVININE 


Surgeon-General 
Murray used it suc- 
cessfully for nervous 
dyspepsia in his own 
family. 

AT ALL DRUCCISTS. 











going FUROPE?} 
To eee e 
H. Gaze & Sons (itt) 
The Universal Tourist Agts. (Est. 1844) will send out 


67 Escorted Parties } 


of the highest-class. Write forthe details. Individ-} 
ual Tours Everywhere, and choicest berths on all 
steamship lines. Tourist GAZETTE—PosT FREE. 

113 Broadwaw, N.Y- 
or 201 Washington Ft., Boston; 220 So. Clark St, 
¢ Chicago; 185 So. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
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1D-SUMMER Europe 


paivare! @ sexect' 
Address (or, ORGANIZER, (J 


126 William St., New York. 


( AGNIFICENT Four to 








J. M. OLCOTT,  seanquarrers FoR 
W. & A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 

AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

9 West 14th St., New York. 


For School use as 
FLAGS! = vd os 
e Law. Address: 


OAK HALL C 





Successor to 





DEAFSiarums 


Com 
here all Remedies fail. Sold by F. HISCO 
enl,, 858 Br’dway, New York. Write for book a pene 
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English pheasants are being raised by a 
syndicate of sportsmen at Lebanon, N. H. 
Some time this year the birds will be liber- 
ated with the expectation that, under proper 
protection they will multiply and furnish an 
excellent addition to the supply of game in 
that region. 

A remarkable cavern of great extent and 
with some curious characteristics was dis- 
covered recently near Allegash Lake, Me. 
Some half dozen chambers of great size 
have been explored and there appear to be 
many more. The air in the cavern is quite 
warm, and it is said that the compass is 
oddly disturbed in many parts of it. 


If you want a first-class flag for the 
school-house the Consolidated Fireworks 
Company can supply it. Their flags are 
of the best XXX bunting, with canvas 
headings and brass grummets, A catalogue 
giving special prices for schools and school 
boards may be had by writing to any of 
the addresses given in another column. 


Some are studying kites as an aid to 
flight. Lawrence Hargrave, of New South 
Wales, has made a great number of simple 
and successful models—the latest being 
driven by compressed air, and flying over 
three hundred feet. He has lately given 
his attention to kites; and in November, 
1894, made one that carried him up along a 
string, and brought him safely down. He 
claims that this kite, which looks like two 
boxes, without top or bottom, and fastened 
to each other by sticks, will carry a man up 
and bring him down safely, and thus offers 
an excellent chance to try any new flying 
apparatus.—S¢. Nicholas. 


People should understand that Bovinine 
is not a medicine, but a food, on which sick 
people have subsisted for weeks. It builds 
up bone and muscle creating new blood 
daily. All druggists sell it. 


Greek boys began to be trained in bodily 
exercises at a very early age—often at ten 
years, The problem was not merely to de- 
velop strength and health, but to secure 
grace and beauty, perfect beauty being 
thought the outer expression of perfect 
strength. It was this passion for the beau- 
tiful in every phase of Greek life which 
made its sculpture and architecture the 
noblest the world has seen. But the thought 
had a still deeper root. The Greek as- 
sumed that it was only in the perfect and 
symmetrical body that the well-balanced 
mind could dwell; so physical culture held 
a foremost place in his plan of education, 
and the daily toils of the palestra (or wrest- 
ling-field) and the gymnasium were a part 
of the life of the growing lad, and a part 
not to be shirked. The part taken by boys 
in the Olympic games shows how deeply 
this festival had taken root in Greek thought 
and life.—.S¢, Nzcholas. 


_ Acomplete course in reading and writ- 
ing, using vertical script, has been prepared 
by Potter & Putnam, 63 Fifth avenue, N. 
Y. Inthe Vertical Script Primer, the child’s 
first book, script and print forms are asso 
ciated so that the pupil becomes acquainted 
with both. The Vertical Script Reading 
Charts present reading as teachers teach it 
from the blackboard. The Vertical Copy 
Books are in six standard numbers, and 
have copies printed from copper plate en- 
gravings. The first book has large hand 
for form study. Illustrated circulars wili 
be sent on application. 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The “North-Western Limited,” sump- 
tuously equipped with buffet, smoking and 
library cars, regular and compartment 
sleeping cars, and luxurious dining cars, 
leaves Chicago via the North-Western Line 
(Chicago & North-Western R’y) at 6.30 P.M. 
daily, and arrives at destination early the 
following morning. All principal ticket 
agents sell tickets via this popular route. 
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Cac ancee LADIES ! . 

y Do youlikeaOupof > 
bE GOOD TEA?? 
A If 80, 
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send this > 
advertisement and 15 
cents in stamps and we will send you 4 
a % lb. sample of the best T im- 
4 ported. Any kind you may select. 


HOW ARE YOUR 


{ CHINA CLOSETS? § 


4 Are the old dishes chipped and > 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a > 
| <4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- > 
| 4 plenish it FREE. > 
|} ¢  Whydrink poor Teas and Coffees, » 
and ruin your health, when you 
can get the best at cargo prices? 
4 PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 4 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile > 
4 Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, > 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, » 
4 Goblets, given to Club Agents. | >» 


At druggists. a G made by getting > 


¢ OOD INCOMES orders for our . 
+ Wee 4 celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- p 
4 der and Spices. Work for all. 33% > 

| 


4 Ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 
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that there are certain epoch 
points in every human life 
when nature calls for assist- 

ance. The babe before it is | 
born asks her for strength 

and nutriment, while, after 

it is born, it requires in the 
sweet stream it craves, pow- 

er to grow, healthful repose Y 


rv"? 


and easily digested food. 
She can provide all this if 
she takes 


pansT a 
MALTEXteAC] Y 


than which there is none so 
pure, so full of food and 
strength, so sleep-produc- 
ing. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- > 
ters in U.S. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 
Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) 

4 FREE to all Patrons. For full > 

4 particulars, address co 


<The Great Amerisan Tea Ch,, ? 


4 381 & 38 Vesey Street, > 
4 P. 0. Box 289, NEW YORK. ? 
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Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
time. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without reading it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1 20; postage 
12 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


Over the hills ‘ 
yY ; and far away, 
The whizzing wheels speed on to-day. 
As they fly along the glad shouts ring— 
“+ Bide MONARCH, the wheel that’s best and king.”’ 


MONARCH 


KING OF BICYCLES 


Beloved by his subjects because he does 
right by them. There’s goodess and 
merit in every inch of his kingly fame. 
4 models. $80 and $100, fully guaranteed. For chil- 
dren and adults who want a lower 
price wheel the Deflance is 
made in 8 models, $40 to $75. 
Send for Monarch book. 


Monarch Cyclo Mfg. Co. 
Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sts., 
CHICAGO, 

88 Heade St, 
NEW YORK. 








aAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 
+ 


. 
ars e Se « 
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AND THE GRUWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHUUT THE SLIGHTEST . 
s s s INJURY OB DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN 


Discovered celdent.—I" Compounpine, 8n incomplete mixture was accidentally 


by A 

spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
completely removed. We purchased the pew discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly 
pure, free from al} injurious substances, and so simple any one can use it. It acts mildly but 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply for afew minute* end the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 
for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CAN 
NOT FAL ir the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applic or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROL Ysi8. 
fecommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene, 
which does away with shaving. It <issolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an atter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmiess as water 
to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
~ to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail. in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 

sealed from observation) on receipt of price, 61.00 per bottle. Send money b: 
full address written plainly. Q~7°Corres 








y letter, with your 
pondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the 
sameascash. (aLWAYS MENTION YOUR CounTY ayp THIS PaPER.) Out this advertisement out. ¢ 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0., U. S.A. 

Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Hair Preparations. 
\s i You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 
OR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHTEST INJORY. TPT EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED 











USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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Teachers can 


rp - Nz 
sk have mailed. x 
to them... 


A COURSE OF STUDY IN VERTICAL WRITING. 





By Anna E. HI. 
ee 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


Address 


NEW YORK: 
67 Fifth Avenue. 


BOSTON: 
202 Devonshire Street, 


CHICAGO: 
110 Wabash Avenue. 





THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS, 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 
and In Practical Life. 


By JOHN S. CLARK. 
Price, 20 CENTS. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications in Art Instruction, 


address, 


The Prang Educational Company, 
964 Washington 8t., BOSTON. 47 E, 10th 8t.,. NEW YORE. 151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 





Merrill's - 
Vertical 


Penmanship 











_—- who are interested 
in Vertical Penmanship 
are invited to correspond with 


the publishers. 


Maynard, Merrill & Co., 
43, 45, and 47 BAST TENTH ST., 


NEW YORK. 








CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
10-82 BOYLSTON ST. 31 E. 17TH ST. 


262-264 WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


1028 ARCH ST. 





TEACHERS’ 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
- any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
l2ssthancost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are ac- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 


LIBRARIES. 


curately described. Special prices to teach 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 1oc 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 150 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn 
ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 





“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 





THREE NEW MODEL 


Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers, 





Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Branch Offices in Twenty-Nine Principal 


Cities In the United States. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


@©OOOOOOOO 
‘© School Books 
in a hurry 










And at New York prices, singly 
or by the dozen, may be obtained {(( 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or ; any 
teacher or official anywhere, and 


© 
Delivery prepaid © 





Brand new, complete alphabetical 
catalogue, free, of school books of a// ( 
publishers, if you mention this ad. 


© ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
2 OG Institute New York City 


©©Q000@ 

GRATIS! Sitiro rane 
The School 

‘usic Review. 


A monthly periodical devoted to the interests of 
Music in Schools. Published on the first of 
every month, price, 5 cents; Annual Subscrip- 
tion, including postage, 50 cents. 


(=~ 














Each number cuntains one or more specially se- 
ected School Songs, in both notations, and suited 
to the capacities of the chilaren in the different di- 
visions ; also exercises and tests in sight singing. 

An Extra Su pplement, consisting of a suitable 
School Song, is trequently presented. This is given 
only with the number with which it is issued and is 
afterwards sold at the price marked upon it. 

A list of the music which has already appeared 
will be sent on application, which may be obtained 
separately, price, 5 cents per number. 





Complete List or School , ane Action Songs, 
School Cantatas, and Operettas, mailed 
Sree upon application. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


21 East 17th Street, New York. 


NEW EDITIONS 


Have just been issued of these popular 
and valuable books : 


QUINCY METHODS 


Still the greatest book of primary methods 
Not to own it is to be without the best 
help for your work. 686 pages, $1.52. 


NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK. 


The best published, $1.75. 


ROOPER’S POT OF GREEN 


FEATHERS. 23c. If you haven't read 
it, do so now. 


REIN’S PEDAGOGICS. 


60c. postpaid. By the greatest living 
German student of education. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago 








* The Leadi 


n A 
Ruoiedty 5 Dr.  EeTourte. C CaRL AELTEN, a 
New Enstand S Gseleredlory of Haste, of Music, Boston. 











[MVERSITY PUBLISHING 60, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORE 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 




















